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ool, Oakland. 

HERBERT g. Lato Princi 
Junior-Senior Hi ool, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Exvizasetu L. ‘oops, Director of Educa- 
tional Research and Guidance, City Schools, 
Los Angeles. 

Dr. F. C. Wooran, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Claremont Colleges, Claremont. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Institutional membership in the California Society of Secondary Education is authorized 
by action of the State Board of Education in listing said Society under the provisions of 
Section 2.1520 of Chapter 860 of the School Code. Institutional members receive a copy of 
the California Journal of Secondary Education for the Library of the school and a copy of 
the California School Directory published in November of each school year. The annual 


Institutional membership fee is $10.00. 


Bic Vattey Jornt Union Hicu Scuoor, Adin. 
ALAMEDA Hicu Scuoor, Alameda. 
ALBANY JuNnior-Sentor Hicn Scuootn, Albany. 
Autnamsra City Hicu Scuoor, Alhambra. 
Ananetm Union Hicu Scnuoor, Anaheim. 
Antiocn Hicu Scuoot, Antioch. 
Arcata Union Hicu Scnoor, Arcata. 
Arroyo Granpg Union Hicu ScnHoon, 
Grande. 
Atascapero Union HiGu Scuoon, Atascadero. 
Citrus Union Hicu Scuoot anp Junior Cot- 
LEGcE, Azusa. 
Kern County Unton Hicu Scuoor anp Baxers- 
ana Aan Coui.ece, Bakersfield. 
Banninc Union Hicu Scnoon, Banning. 
Barstow Union Hicu Scuoon, Barstow. 
BERKELEY: 
Berxetry Hicu ScHoo.. 
BursBank — Hicu ScuHoo.. 
GarFietp Junior Hicu ScuHoo.. 
McKiniey Continuation HicuH ScHoo.. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Wiiarp Junior Hicu Scoot. 
Beverty Hitts Hicw Scuoor, Beverly Hills. 
Bic Pine Union Hicu Scuoon, Big Pine. 
Brea-O.inpa Unton Hicu Scnoon, Brea. 
Liserty Union Hicu Scnoon, Brentwood. 
Bursank City Hicn ScHoo. Disrricr, Burbank. 
BurtincaME Hicu Scuoon, Burlingame. 
CampsELL Union Hicu Scuoor, Campbell. 
Carpinteria Union Hicn Scuoon, Carpinteria. 
Carutuers Union Hicu Scuoor, Caruthers. 
Wasnincton Union Hicu Scuoon, Centerville. 
Cuico Hicu Scuoor, Chico. 
Cuino Hicu Scuoor, Chino. 
CuowcniLtta Unton Hicu Scxoor, Chowchilla. 
CiarEMONT Juntior-Sentor Hicu Scuoor, Clare- 
mont. 
Ciarkssurc Hicu Scuoor, Clarksburg. 
Coatinca Union Junior-Senior Hicn ScHoot, 
Coalinga. 
Cotusa Union Hien Scuoor, Colusa. 
Compton Junior Cot.ece, Compton. 
Corninc Union Hicu Scuoor, Corning. 
Corona Hicu Scuoor, Corona. 


Arroyo 


Coronapo Hicu Scxoor, Coronado. 

Rounp Va.titey Union Hicu Scuoor, Covelo. 
oun Swett Union Hicu Scoot, Crockett. 
EFFERSON Union Hicu Scuoot, Daly City. 
avis Joint Union Hicu Scuoon, Davis. 

DELANO — Union Hicu Scxoon, Delano. 

Dinuzsa Union Hicu Scuoor, Dinuba. 

Dixon Union Hicu Scnoor, Dixon. 

Dos Patos Joint Unton Hicu Scuoot, Dos Palos. 

E.x Grove Union Hicu Scuoor, Elk Grove. 

Emery Junior-Sentor Hicu Scuoort, Emeryville. 

Esconpipo Union Hicu Scuoor, Escondido. 

Esparto Union Hicu Scoot, Esparto. 

Eurexa Hicu Scnoor, Eureka. 

Armiyo Union Hicu Scnoon, Fairfield. 

San Juan Union Hicu Scuoor, Fair Oaks. 

FERNDALE Union Hicn Scuoon, Ferndale. 

Fort Bracc Union Hicu Scuoon, Fort Bragg. 

Fortuna Union Hicu Scuoon, Fortuna. 

a Union Hicu Scuootr, Fowler. 

RESNO: 


Centra Union Hicu ScxHoo.. 
Epison Tecunicat HicuH ScHoo.. 
Fresno Hicu ScuHoo.. 

Fresno TecunicaL Hicu ScHoo.. 
HamiLton Junior Hicu ScuHoot. 
LoncGFELLow Junior Hicu ScHoo.. 
RoostvELt Hicu ScHoo.. 
WasHIncton Junior Hicu Scoot. 


Futierton Union Hicx Scnoor, Fullerton. 
a Grove Union Hicu Scuoor, Garden 
rove. 


Giitroy Hicu Scoot, Gilroy. 

Wooprow WI son Junior fies Scuoor, Glendale. 

Gonzates Union Hicu Scuoor, Gonzales. 

Griptey Union Hicu Scuootr, Gridley. 

mex, Moon Bay Union Hicu Scuoor, Half Moon 

ay. 

Hanrorp Jornt Union Hicu Scuoo., Hanford. 

Heaupssurc Hicu Scuoor, Healdsburg. 

San Benito County Hicu ScHoot anp JUNIOR 
Coi.ece, Hollister. 

Houtvitte Union Hicu Scuoor, Holtville. 

Hopianp Union Hicu ScnHoon, Hopland. 








Hontincton Beach Union Hicu Scuoor, Hunt- 
ington Beach. 
IncLewoop Union Hicu Scuootn, Inglewood. 
socusen Union Hicu Scuoor, Jackson. 
arin Union Junior Coiiece, Kentfield. 
Kerman Union Hicu Scnoor, Kerman. 
Kine City Union Hicu Scuoon, King City. 
a Joint Union Hicu Scuoon, Kings- 
urg. ; 
Lacuna Hicu ScxHoor, Laguna Beach. 
ANTELOPE VALLEY Joint Union Hicn ScHoon anp 
Junior Coxiiece, Lancaster. 
Laton Jornt Union Hicu Scuootr, Laton. 
Bonita Union Hicu Scuoon, La Verne. 
Le Granpe Union Hicu Scuoor, Le Grande. 
Lemoore Union Hicu comet’ Rameure. 
Linpen Union Hicu Scuoor, Linden. 
Livermore Union Hicn Scuoor, Livermore. 
Livincston Hicu Scuoor, Livingston. 
Lovt Union Hicu Scoot, Lodi. 
mpoc Union Hicu Scuoo., Lompoc. 
Potytecunic Hicu Scuoor, Long Beach. 
Los ANGELEs: 
Horace Mann Junior Hicu ScxHoo.. 
Potytecunic Eveninc Hicu Scxoo.. 
Souts Gate Hicu Scuoor (P. O., South Gate). 
University of Catirornia at Los ANGELES. 
Franx Wiccins Trapgr Evewirna ScHoo. 
Frank Wiccins Trape ScHooL. 
Westsive Union Hicu Scuoor, Los Banos. 
Los Gatos Union Hicu Scuoor, Los Gatos. 
Manteca Union Hicu Scuoor, Manteca. 
Maricopa Junitor-Senior Hicu Scuoon, Maricopa. 
MARTINEZ: 
ALHAMBRA Senior Hicu ScuHoot. 
Martinez Junior Hicu ScHoo.. 
Yuzsa County Junior Coritecek anp Marysvi.ie 
Unton Hicu Scuoor, Marysville. 
Maxwe.tt Union Hicu Scxoo., Maxwell. 
Menvocino Union Hicu Scxoor, Mendocino. 
Mercep Unton Hicu ScnHoor, Merced. 
South Forx Union Hicu Scuoot, Miranda. 
Mownrovia-Arcapia-Duartg Hich Scoot, Monro- 
via. 
Lave Oak Union Hicu Scuoor, Morgan Hill. 
Mount Suasta Hicu Scuoort, Mount Shasta City. 
Nara Union Hicu Scuoot, Napa. 
Sweetwater Union Hicu Scuoor District, Na- 
tional City. 
Nevapa Crty Hicu Scuoor, Nevada City. 
Orestimsa Union Hicu Scuoo., Newman. 
mange Manse Union Hicu Scuoo., Newport 
each. 
Grant Union Hicu Scnuootr, North Sacramento. 
Excertsior Union Hicu Scxoor, Norwalk. 
Oaxpate Union Hica Scuoon, Oakdale. 
OakLanp: 
Catirornta CoLitece or Arrs anp Crarts. 
Casttemont Hicu ScHoo.. 
Fremont Hicu ScuHoot. 
Bret Harte Junior Hicu ScnHoot. 
McCiymonps Hicu ScHoon. 
Oax.tano Hicu Scuoo.. 
Roosrtvett Hicu ScHoov. 
San Leanpro Hicu Scuoor, San Leandro. 
TecunicaL Hicu ScHoo. 
University Hicnu Scuoo. 
WestLake Junior Hicu ScxHoor. 
Wooprow ttson Junior Hicu ScHoo.. 
Cuarrey Union Hicu Scsoor ann Junior Cot- 
LEGE, Ontario. 
Orovitte Union Hicn Scnootr, Oroville. 
Oxnarp Union Hicu Scnoor, Oxnard. 
Pato Atto Junior-Senior Hicu Scuoon, Palo 
to. 
Paruier Union Hicu Scuoot, Parlier. 
PASADENA: 
fou MarsHatt Junior Hicu ScHoor. 
cKiniey Junior Hicu ScuHoo.. 
oun Muir Tecunicat Hicu ScnHoor. 
ASADENA JuNioR COLLEGE. 
Grorce Wasuincton Junior Hicn ScHoot. 
Wooprow Wiison Juntor Hicu ScHoo.. 
Paso Rostes Union Hicu Scuoon, Paso Robles. 
Pescapgro Unton_Hicu Scnoon, Pescadero. 
Pittssurc Hicu Scxoon, Pittsburg. 
Vatencia Hicu Scuoor, Placentia. 
Amapor Va.titey Jornt Union Hicu ScxHoon, 
Pleasanton. 





Point Arena Union Hicu Scuoon, Point Arena. 


Princeton Joint Union Hicu Scuoot, Princeton. 

Rep Biurr Union Hicu Scuoo., Red Bluff. 

University or Repianps, Redlands. 

Repvonpo Union Hicu Scuoor, Redondo Beach. 

Sequoia Union Hicu Scuoo., Redwood City. 

Reeptey Joint Union Hicu Scuoo. anp Junior 
Co.iecr, Reedley. z 

Ripon Union Junior-Sentor Hicu Scuoor, Ripon. 

Rosevitte Union Hicu Scuoon, Roseville. 

PROFESSIONAL Liprary, Sacramento. 

St. Herena Union Hicu Scuoon, St. Helena. 

Satrnas Union Hicu Scxoo, anp Junior Cor- 
LEGE, Salinas. 

San Bernarpino Vatiry Unton Junior Covuece, 
San Bernardino. 


San Drsco: 
RoosrveLt Junior Hicu ScHoo.. 
San Disco Hicu ScHoo.. 
San Dieco State CoLiece. 
San FRancisco: 
Horace Mann Junior Hicu ScuHoo.. 
San Francisco ContTInuaTION SCHOOL. 
San Francisco Junior CoLuece. 
Sancer Union Hicu Scuoo.n, Sanger. 
San Jacinto Hicu Scoot, San Jacinto. 


(Continued on page 318) 
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Websterv 


A New 
Creation 







The latest and 
reatest of the 
} famous Merriam- 

Websters — backed 
by a century of 
leadership and 
representing the 
highest modern 
scholarship. Just 
completed ata 
cost of $1,800,000. 
Twenty years 
newer than any com- 
parable dictionary. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 


600,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found in 
Other of 


{Thousands 
New Words 712.000 Forms illustrated 
ey mee in Color and Half 
‘one {Thousands of Encyclopedic Arti- 
cles obe' 000 Geographical Entries 
Thie Tables as and Antenyan 
ynonyms ms 
73350 Pages 














See The New Merriam-Webster At Your 
Bookstore Or Write For Pamphlet 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Ae CTT 































===> Everywhere teachers are talking about this new and 
better biology textbook. More than 1000 schools already use 
it—large city high schools, excellent private schools, and 
hundreds of representative small schools . . . On the Pacific 
coast, a long list of schools is included in this total. Oakland 
has adopted it for co-basal use . . . Such a quick success can 
have but one meaning—here is a high-school textbook in 
biology that gives teachers exactly what they have been 
seeking! 





Curtis, Caldwell, and Sherman’s 


BIOLOGY FOR TODAY 


published by 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco, California 



















Good English through Practice 


By Edward Harlan Webster 





A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR GRADES SEVEN, EIGHT, AND NINE 





NEW series by the author of the popular high school 
A text—DAILy DRILLS FOR BETTER ENGLISH. In these 
new books for the junior high school, the Webster meth- 
od is effectively employed to develop ability in speaking 
and writing correct and effective English. The essentials 
of functional grammar are skillfully taught and applied 
in abundant practice. 


Send for information 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 








School Bulletins 


School Journals 
School Annuals 





We convert Teachers’ “Hobby Manuscripts” 
into Finely Printed Booklets . . . Genuinely 
Bound for Generations of Reference 


1412-14 WEST 
12th STREET 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 
































ees MACMILLAN ges 
SPRING BOOKS 


e 
JUNIOR BOOK ONE—Grade 7 
JUNIOR BOOK TWO—Grade 8 




















in the series 


HIGH SCHOOL 
.... ENGLISH 


Offering now a complete six-book course for the six years of study in 
composition and grammar for junior and senior high schools. 


. NEW PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


As modern as the most recent developments and inventions related to this 
science, and embodying those sturdy qualities that support you in giving 
a PRACTICAL course. 


By CANBY, CARTER, and MILLER 


BLACK and CONANT 


Roux 


- PREMIER COURS DE FRANCAIS 
SECOND COURS DE FRANCAIS 


A perfectly articulated series, simple in approach. Interesting reading ma- 
terials; attractive format. Illustrated with photographs and drawings that 
lend a genuine French atmosphere. 


- PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 


AA general course, for ninth-grades, or classes of similar ability. Problems 
relate strictly to everyday practical usage; no mathematical preparation 
beyond ordinary arithmetic is presupposed. Simplicity an essential feature. 


LENNES 





REVISED EDITIONS of ULLMAN 
AND HENRY LATIN BOOKS 


New Elementary Latin and Second Latin 
Book thoroughly revised. Larger vocabu- 
laries, expanded related reading mate- 
rials, and other features in line with the 
most recent advances in the teaching of 
Latin today. 


The REVISED EDITION of 
Watkins and Bedell 
GENERAL SCIENCE FOR TODAY 


New materails, textual and illustrative, 
bringing the content up to date; new 
problems and simplification of original 
materials. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street, San Francisco 








California College of Arts and Crafts 


(FORMERLY CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS) 


INVITES YOU TO ATTEND ITS 


30th SUMMER SESSION 
June 29—August 7, 1936 


[3 CELEBRATION of its 30th year of service to California and the West, this 
State-accredited art college for men and women offers a special summer pro- 
gram of over 20 courses of value to classroom teachers, beginning and ad- 
vanced art students, and to teachers and supervisors of art, household art, and 
industrial art. 


Advertising Art Figure Drawing Pen and Ink 

Art Lectures Freehand Drawing Pottery 
Grade Teachers’ Art Stage Design 
Jewelry Still Life Painting 
Landscape Painting Textile Printing 
Life Painting Tooled Leather 
Loom Weaving Water Color 


The College is centrally located for California and the Pacific coast. Beautiful 
4-acre garden in the heart of Oakland provides ideal vacation environment. 
Cool summer climate. 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Summer Catalog 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE . .. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





The Citizen and His Government 


By JOHN A. LAPP and ROBERT B. WEAVER 


Teachers and students alike are enthusiastic in their praise of this new civics 
text. It has succeeded in making government real and vital to those hundreds 
of students in the rapidly increasing number of schools in which it is being 
used. 


“The second innovation,* which permeates the entire book, consists in a 
startling and yet refreshing realism. Without cynicism or fault finding, the 
authors succeed in convincing the reader that at last he is learning how legis- 
latures actually proceed, how taxes are actually levied, and how public off- 
cials are corrupted. The unhurried style enables the authors to develop the 
topics which they announce. Although large, the book is not catalogic; the 
significant fundamentals are well handled.” 

(Excerpt from review in The School Review.) 


*The first innovation mentioned by the reviewer is the functional treatment of govern- 
ment. 


Silver Burdett Company 


149 New Montcomery Street, San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 

























































“The radiant Reed Smith’ 


Smith’s The Teaching 
Of Literature In 
The High School 


Thus far no one has ever accused School and Society of gushing, espe- 
cially in a book-review. But note their enthusiastic comment on this book: 


“The radiant Reed Smith shows here how the presenta- 
tion of backgrounds, interpretative outlines, paraphrasing and 
writing of abstracts, managed by intelligent teachers on the 
outlook for appreciation, are doings which interest, charm, 
and satisfy the normal youngster. There is a noble chapter 
on reading aloud; a beautiful one on the dawn of apprecia- 
tion. The whole treatment of the teaching of poetry is con- 
vincing, virile, and engaging. The handling of kinds of 
prose, the use of tests, the entire text, establish the teaching 
of literature as a fascinating pursuit and furnish the direc- 
tions for making it so.” 


Strong praise? Consider, then, the recent listing of this book by the 
Journal of the National Education Association as one of the 


“Sixty Educational Books of 1935’! 


This distinction is due to a “sprightly and enthusiastic style” with a 
clear presentation of “rich teaching experiences.” And withal a kindly 
humor: 
“O Cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird 

Or but a wandering Voice? 

State the alternative preferred; 
Give reasons for your choice.” 
(With apologies to Wordsworth) 


Many high school teachers and high school libraries have already 
ordered this book by “the radiant Reed Smith.” The list price is $2.00. 
We invite your personal order or for your school library. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Seconp Street, SAN FRANCISCO 





CINCINNATI CHICAGO 























DR. ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS 


R. ETHEL Percy ANDRUS concluded a 

highly successful term, April 4, as 
President of the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals, and was un- 
animously reelected for a second term. On 
April 2, the Board of Trustees of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education re- 
elected Dr. Andrus as First Vice-President 
of that Society, where she has had con- 
tinuous service on the Executive Board since 
1926. 

Dr. Andrus is a native daughter of Cali- 
fornia, having been born in San Francisco, 
the daughter of Judge George Wallace 
Andrus and Lucretia Francis Duke. Educa- 
tion: Austin (Ind.) High School, 1896-1900; 
Ph. B., University of Chicago, 1903; B. 8. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, 1918; M. A., The 
University of Southern California, 1928; Ph. 
D., The University of Southern California, 
1930. Ezperience: Instructor of English, 
Lewis Institute, with Sabbatical year for 
study. and school visitation, 1910-1911. In 
California, Dr. Andrus has served as teacher 
of English, Santa Paula Union High School, 
1911-1912; teacher of English, Manual Arts 


High School, Los Angeles, 1912-1916; Act- 
ing Vice-Principal, Manual Arts High School, 
1913-1914; Vice-Principal, Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Los Angeles, January-June, 
1916; Principal, Abraham Lincoln High 
School, 1916- ——. 


Dr. Andrus has been engaged in many 
other educational activities, including Sum- 
mer Teaching, The University of Southern 
California, 1929-1931; Conference Leader, 
Stanford University, 1933-1936; Custodian, 
Exhibit of Los Angeles City Schools, 
University of California, 1926; Member 
Advisory Commission of School of Nursing, 
General Hospital, 1927-1931; Executive See- 
retary, American School for Girls, Damascus, 
Syria, 1928-1932; Director and First Vice- 
President, California Society of Secondary 
Edueation, 1926——-; President, Association 
of California Secondary School Principals, 
1935——-; Member of Co-operative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, 1935 (N.E.A.). 
Member: Phi Kappa Phi; Pi Lamda Theta; 
Fellowship by Courtesy, The University of 
Southern California, 1933. 

















EVALUATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
A Symposium 
EVALUATING THE INTANGIBLES 


MARVIN L. DARSIE 
Dean of the Teachers College, The University of California, Los Angeles 


N A VERY REAL SENSE all education 

is concerned with intangibles. Every 
behavior situation is unique. No 
thought process is ever exactly dupli- 
eated. Environmental patterns are 
continuously shifting in quite kaleido- 
scopic fashion. Any given bit of be- 
havior is the resultant of a play of 
forces, some organic, some environ- 
mental. Even the most explicit state- 
ment of an educational objective is 
subject to a variety of interpretations. 
Our first problem must be the determi- 
nation of the sense in which the term 
intangible is to be used. 


Variabilities in Objectives and 
Processes 


Certain educational objectives and 
processes are obviously much easier to 
define and describe than others. For 
example, our objective may be the 
teaching of the number combination 
two plus three equals five. The learn- 
ing process may be thought of as the 
association of an auditory or visual 
perception (two plus three or 2+3) 
with a motor (verbal or written) re- 
sponse—five. The mechanism involved 
is essentially that of the conditioned 
reflex. The measurement or evaluation 
is simple enough. How quickly and 
accurately does the motor response 
follow the perceptual presentation? 
The whole situation seems quite tangi- 
ble. Of course, if one asks whether 
the child understands the significance 
of the process he is immediately in 
deep water. Even a philosopher 
would have difficulty with this prob- 
lem and an evaluation of his solution 


would be quite beyond the powers of 
the average educational psychologist. 
But in their superficial aspects both 
objective and process are fairly tan- 
gible. 

Suppose, however, that our objec- 
tive is more in line with contemporary 
educational thinking and we wish to 
teach a child concern for social wel- 
fare. How can we evaluate the success 
of such teaching? From the very start 
it is obvious that we are dealing with 
more than a bit of verbal conditioning. 
There is no single perceptual situation 
with which to associate a specific re- 
sponse. In fact, there are hundreds of 
situations in which it is desirable that 
social concern be manifested. For 
every such perceptual situation there 
are doubtless scores of different re- 
sponses, each embodying an adequate 
and acceptable exhibition of social 
concern. We are evidently dealing 
with one of the intangible or at least 
less tangible aspects of education. 
Such terms as inquiring mind, ap- 
preciation of beauty, moral purpose, 
honesty, belong in the same category 
of genuine intangibles. They seem to 
embody behaviors which are hopelessly 
complex and variable. Yet these in- 
tangibles comprise the deepest and 
most profound values in education. 
To what extent can we observe and 
measure their appearance and growth 
in the lives of children? 


Social Concern an Intangible 


Let us begin with social concern. 
What sort of entity is it? Is it a 
single idea, a body of knowledge, a 
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skill or group of skills, an emotional 
disposition, a faith or belief, or per- 
haps an attitude compounded of all of 
these elements? The latter seems the 
most probable assumption. The per- 
son manifesting effectual social con- 
cern must evidently know something 
about the nature of society, and what 
constitutes its welfare. He must ex- 
hibit sympathy, understanding and 
friendliness in his actual social rela- 
tionships. He must possess skill and 
tact in living and working with others. 
Some knowledge of the trend of con- 
temporary social evolution is essential. 
A certain degree of integration of all 
of these factors into a coherent social 
philosophy or faith is highly desirable. 
Social concern is evidently a blend of 
knowledge, feeling, skill and faith. 

This preliminary analysis, however, 
only sets the stage for the real prob- 
lem of evaluation. Social knowledge 
itself constitutes an immense and com- 
plex field. It includes as basic data 
the nature of the characteristic human 
wants and cravings, the techniques of 
production and distribution by which 
these wants are in part satisfied, the 
contributions of science to the promo- 
tion of physical and mental health, the 
nature and meaning of governmental 
control and regulation, the role of in- 
vention and creative thinking in the 
initiation and maintenance of desira- 
ble social change. Every one of these 
matters is controversial. The facts 
themselves are only partly apparent. 
We know very little indeed as regards 
either the normal interests of young 
people in such problems or the matur- 
ity levels at which various of these 
interests appear. Yet such knowledge 
is essential if any evaluation of growth 
in social comprehension is to be at- 
tempted. 


Emotional Aspects Indefinite 
Even less tangible is the problem of 
evaluating the emotional aspects of so- 
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cial behavior. Is friendliness an in- 
nate tendency? Is it naturally limited 
to racially similar groups? Is there 
a physical basis for individual or race 
prejudice? Does maturation, particu- 
larly sexual maturation, play an im- 
portant part in the development of so- 
cial sympathy? Are combativeness 
and self-assertion innate? If so, can 
they be made consistent with friendli- 
ness? Is social feeling a constant ele- 
ment in behavior or is it always rela- 
tive to the total situation comprising 
the individual and his environment ? 
This whole field is largely unknown 
territory. 

What specific social skills are essen- 
tial to the attitude of social concern? 
Such terms as good manners, courtesy, 
sportsmanship, tolerance, co-operative- 
ness commonly refer to behavior pat- 
terns or habits. Are specific patterns 
to be developed, or are we really deal- 
ing with more or less vague behavior 
trends? Can such trends be analyzed 
into measurable traits? Or is the 
whole field of social skills largely 
irrelevant ? 

Thus far we have dealt with the 
concept of social concern as if it were 
a thing in itself. Actually the term 
is almost meaningless. Social concern 
for what? It might be the welfare of 
one’s family or lodge, national su- 
premacy, proletarian dominance, 
world friendship or perhaps a parti- 
eular social doctrine. This question 
obviously takes us into unchartered 
seas. Yet until we can orient the 
various elements making for social 
concern with reference to some fairly 
coherent goal we are more or 
less beating the air. And until the 
analyses suggested in the foregoing 
paragraphs can be carried to the point 
where certain fairly tangible and gen- 
erally acceptable traits can be isolated, 
any real evaluation is out of the 
question. 














EVALUATING THE INTANGIBLES 


Suitable Techniques Needed 


Assuming that such analysis is pos- 
sible, what techniques can be used to 
measure the growth of a particular 
child in the traits which eventuate in 
the attitude of social concern? Inso- 
far as such traits are intellectual a 
rather large group of objective tests is 
at our disposal. Other and doubtless 
better tests can be devised. Such 
tests, however, embody merely verbal 
responses. To what degree such verbal 
expressions are indicative of genuine 
social comprehension we do not know. 
In the field of emotional dispositions 
embodying social sympathy objective 
tests are in their infancy. Their va- 
lidity and reliability are extraordi- 
narily difficult to determine. Teachers’ 
ratings might have value if the emo- 
tional stability of the teacher himself 
could be determined in advance and if 
it were possible for him to observe in 
detail the behavior of a child over a 
long period of time and in a variety of 
actual social situations. Under ordi- 
nary schoolroom conditions they are 
probably less significant than objec- 
tive tests. In the measurement of so- 
cial skills the so-called anecdotal 
method wherein a journal of signifi- 
eant behaviors by individual children 
is recorded from day to day represents 
an interesting new technique. How- 
ever, such records are wholly descrip- 
tive, not susceptible to statistical treat- 
ment, largely subjective and almost 
impossible where a teacher is respon- 
sible for a group of thirty or forty 
children. 


By this time it must be apparent 
that the evaluation, in any real scien- 
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tific sense, of the growth of even a 
small group of children in such a com- 
plex attitude as social concern de- 
mands the full time of a skilled ob- 
server with a quite extraordinary 
background of psychological and soci- 
ological training. To expect a class- 
room teacher, even a gifted and de- 
voted teacher, to evaluate not only 
growth in social concern but in a 
whole group of equally complex in- 
tangibles, and at the same time to plan 
and carry out a program of inspired 
teaching is unreasonable, impossible 
and absurd. 


Revolt Must Emanate From 
Classroom 


If, however, evaluation is inter- 
preted as embodying the analysis of 
educational intangibles with a view to 
rendering them tangible, the outlook 
is more promising. Educationists 
have always been addicted to setting 
up objectives and values so vague and 
abstract as to be almost impossible of 
realization in classroom practice. 
Teachers have been far too prone to 
worship at these shrines of vagueness, 
to experience the appropriate emo- 
tional glow and, as is often the case 
with worship, to regard the emotion 
as the end of the whole matter. Some- 
thing in the nature of a virile prole- 
tarian revolt demanding an end of 
nebulous thinking and a clean cut 
analysis of objectives and procedures 
would clear the air immensely. Such 
a revolt will have to come from the 
teachers themselves. It is the most 
urgent single need in education today. 
It might even make the evaluation of 
intangibles quite unnecessary. 











EVALUATION BY THE MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHER—A FORWARD LOOK 


J. MURRAY LEE 
Director of Research, Burbank City Schools, Burbank, California 


Place of Evaluation in the 
Modern Classroom 


VALUATION has a definite place in 

the teaching process of the mod- 
ern secondary classroom. The teacher 
and pupil need to know definitely 
what changes are being made in pupil 
growth and behavior. This process of 
knowing the direction and extent of 
change we term evaluation. It is the 
sign post along our journey which 
tells us how far we have come. 


Changing emphasis. For a while it 
appeared that the only sign post we 
needed was the standardized test. 
Then, as ‘‘ Progressive Education’’ de- 
veloped a reaction against standard- 
ized tests, this reaction seemed to 
transfer to a reaction against any type 
of evaluation. Now, the pendulum is 
swinging the other direction, and we 
recognize that we must utilize all the 
means of evaluation which are avail- 
able. The best means of this utiliza- 
tion offers a challenge which requires 
our best thinking and considerable ex- 
penditure of time and money. The 
work of the Progressive Education 
Committee on Evaluation, under the 
direction of Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, is a 
movement in this direction. Dr. Tyl- 
er’s committee is busy producing in- 
struments which will make further 
evaluation possible. 


The challege of utilizing the avail- 
able instruments of evaluation defi- 
nitely means two things. First, the 
teacher must become familiar with 
many more instruments than she now 
utilizes and, second, it is necessary to 
develop instruments for the measure- 


ment of aims of education which we 
can not, at the present, measure. It 
will not be enough for us, as 
teachers, to know how to select and use 
standardized tests and to construct 
our own tests, but also it will be nec- 
essary for us to understand how to 
utilize judgments, observations, rec- 
ords, and many more means of evalu- 
ation. 


As teachers we are going to have 
(1) to be able to determine the sig- 
nificance of pupil behavior, (2) to 
make observations of that behavior, 
and (3) to record that behavior for fu- 
ture reference. This job is one facing 
all teachers, but more especially those 
teachers of the core curriculum. No 
longer is it enough to be a specialist 
in one field of subject matter, but we 
must be specialists in understanding 
children. This means an immensely 
greater knowledge of psychology and 
mental hygiene than most of us have 
at the present time. We must get that 
knowledge and understanding if we 
are to be successful in directing pupil 
growth and behavior. 


Evaluation in the unit. The plan- 
ning of the unit should include a list 
of aims which the teacher hopes will 
be developed through the unit. The 
learning experiences which will real- 
ize these aims are then chosen by pupil 
and teacher together. Evaluation en- 
ters into the process in determining 
to what extent the aims have been real- 
ized. This last statement does not 
mean that evaluation comes at the end 
of the unit, but rather that evalua- 
tion is a continuous process during 
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the course of the unit. Undoubtedly, 
the end of the unit offers an excellent 
place to summarize the evaluations 
previously made. It also is probable 
that further evaluation will be neces- 
sary at this point. As teachers, we 
should keep in mind that this process 
of evaluation must be a co-operative 
one, shared by pupil and teacher alike, 
if it is to be successful. 


Methods of Evaluation 

Once the teacher has formulated the 
aims of the unit half the job of evalu- 
ation is completed, for the evaluation 
is to be made in terms of the aims. 
This concept of measurement is mark- 
edly different from the concept which 
results in making so many pages of a 
text book the basis of a test. The 
three initial steps of the evaluation 
process are the same, no matter what 
instrument is utilized in the final eval- 
uation. It is in the fourth and last 
step that the application of the dif- 
ferent instruments enter. 

The first three steps in the develop- 
ment of evaluative instruments are as 
follows: First, formulate the aims or 
objective of the course. This requires 
a statement of the understandings, 
appreciations, attitudes and skills 
which we hope will be developed 
through the unit. In all situations 
some of these aims will be possible to 
list before the unit is begun, while 
other of the aims will develop during 
the process of the unit. 

Second, divide the aims into work- 
able parts. For instance, the ‘‘ Ability 
to Read’’ can be divided into these 
parts : 

The ability to use the mechanics 

needed in reading. 

The ability to analyze, interpret, 

and evaluate reading materials. 


The ability to use reference books. 


The ability to interpret thought in 
oral reading. 
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The ability to use silent reading as 
a recreation. 

It can be clearly seen that the sub- 
divisions under the main ability are 
much more helpful as guides for eval- 
uation than the statement of the 
‘* Ability to Read’’ taken alone. 

Third, decide what behavior, reac- 
tion, or response may be expected to 
show whether the aim has been at- 
tained. This step requires the inter- 
pretation of the aim in terms of pupil 
responses. That this step is a most 
valuable training device for teachers 
is at once apparent. Most teachers 
seldom consider the types of learning 
situations which they expect will re- 
sult in the attainment of the aims. 
This type of approach in forcing 
teachers to consider their units in re- 
lation to the aims is concrete and re- 
quires more than mere ‘“‘lip service’’ 
on the part of the teachers. An illus- 
tration of the procedure is in inter- 
preting ‘‘the ability to use reference 
books’’ in terms of responses. The 
student, to have acquired the ability 
to use reference books, would need to 
be able to: 

Locate books in the library. 

Use general reference works. 

Use a table of contents. 

Use an index. 

Read the material located to get 

answers to problems. 

After the first three steps have been 
taken then it is necessary to utilize the 
instrument which is most applicable 
for evaluation of the behavior reac- 
tion or response. 


Instruments of Evaluation 

The following instruments of evalu- 
ation should find a place in the mod- 
ern classroom: standardized tests, 
teacher-made tests, teacher and pupil 
judgment, observation and records. 
Most of these we can utilize to some 
extent at present. All of them need 
to be further developed before they 
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can function fully in evaluating the 
aims of the new program. We also 
need to know much more about the 
proper use of each instrument than 
is known by the average secondary 
school teacher. Only briefly can the 
place of each of these instruments in 
the evaluative process be indicated. 


Standardized tests. Standardized 
tests which measure understandings, 
appreciations, attitudes and skill will 
come to be utilized a great deal more 
than they are at present. Standard- 
ized tests which measure only the pu- 
pils’ knowledge of facts without re- 
lating them to these other abilities 
will come to be used less and less. 
There are available on the market to- 
day many tests which do provide 
measurements of skills and attitudes. 
The most usable type of skill’s test is 
the reading test. A list of tests which 
are valuable has been given elsewhere.’ 


Development is slowly being made 
in producing tests in the field of un- 
derstandings and appreciations and 
other tests of skills and attitudes. 


Teacher-made tests. Each teacher 
needs definitely to develop the ability 
to construct objective tests which will 
measure the aims of her course. This 
requires a knowledge of how tests 
should be constructed and consider- 
able imagination on the part of the 
teacher in the utilizing of these tech- 
niques to measure material other than 
facts. Some interesting examples of 
parts of such tests developed by teach- 
ers in the service can be found else- 
where.” 


Judgment. There are many factors 
for which tests have not been built 
and it is in evaluating these factors 
that the knowledge of judgment is 
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useful. Lists of criteria can be de- 
veloped for judging the reactions of 
pupils to various learning experiences. 
One type of result which can be 
judged is the product or exhibit which 
has been constructed, and the other is 
a reaction or performance of the pu- 
pil. Developing lists of criteria has 
the advantage of not omitting any im- 
portant phase which might be forgot- 
ten under the stress of the moment. 
Both the teacher and pupil can co-op- 
erate in developing and applying such 
criteria. 


Observation. As has been previously 
stated, a teacher must develop ability 
to observe behavior in children, to un- 
derstand its significance, and to record 
it for future use. It is this instrument 
which is the most poorly developed in 
the field of secondary education at the 
present time. It is with this, more 
than with any other instrument, that 
much work will have to be done. We 
have a long hard job ahead of us be- 
fore we can effectively utilize this 
means of evaluation. It is, however, 
the most important instrument, for in 
the field in which it alone can serve 
occur the most serious problems of 
boys and girls. 


Records. We must face the fact 
that in carrying on the evaluative pro- 
cess we are going to have to keep 
more records than we do at present. 
These records will be much more sig- 
nificant in showing growth and be- 
havior of our boys and girls. Our 
records must be more cumulative, uni- 
fied, and comprehensive. They must 
furnish us a picture of the growth of 
the individual during the time our 
formal educational system maintains 
contact with him. Besides keeping 
records of the information furnished 
by the other instruments of evaluation 
we must utilize exhibits of his work 
and anecdotal accounts of his work. 
This sounds impossible under our 
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present educational system but it is 
coming. We must recognize this 
trend and be prepared for it. 


Place of Evaluation by the Pupils 


The pupils must share in the evalu- 
ative process in the modern secondary 
classroom. It is a co-operative under- 
taking to be developed by both teacher 
and pupil. It is well to understand at 
the outset that while there are some 
aims in which the evaluation is 
shared, there are some other aims that 
the teacher evaluates without the 
pupils’ aid. 


The development of standards and 
criteria for evaluation and the appli- 
cation of these aims is definitely part 
of the learning process for the pupil. 
Many classes have developed stand- 
ards for judging oral reports, pic- 
tures, exhibits, and numerous other 
products of activity. There is a dis- 
cussion period during which a com- 
parison is made, showing the extent 
to which the activity approaches the 
standard. Teachers must be very 
careful to see that this process of pu- 
pil evaluation is impersonal, in terms 
of the standard rather than in terms 
of personalities. 
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What Can We Do Now? 

Evaluation has a definite place in 
the learning process. Evaluation 
should be made of the aims of the 
course or unit. We should further 
utilize those instruments which we 
have available today. Standardized 
tests can be selected which will help 
to measure certain aims. Every 
teacher can improve her own tests so 
that they more nearly measure the 
understandings, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions and skills which she is develop- 
ing. We can set up co-operatively 
with our pupils criteria for judging 
their progress. We can do more read- 
ing in the field of child psychology 
and mental hygiene. Finally, we can 
keep records which are really mean- 
ingful in showing the growth which 
has taken place in individual pupils. 

Every teacher can improve her own 
procedures but the greatest good to the 
pupils will come when all of the teach- 
ers in the school work co-operatively 
on the problem. Through utilizing 
our instruments of evaluation will 
come not only the knowledge of the 
effectiveness of our work, but greatly 
improved experiences for pupils and 
greater understanding of the prob- 
lems of the boys and girls. 











PUPIL-TEACHER PARTNERSHIP IN MEASURING 
PROGRESS 


ETHEL. PERCY ANDRUS 
Principal, Lincoln High School, Los Angeles 


AT ARE THE OUTCOMES we hope 
WV for in a pupil’s high school 
course? To answer this question we 
might study the demands which are 
made upon our high school graduates. 
Certain universities are conserva- 
tive; they content themselves by re- 
quiring of candidates for admission 
evidence of competency in certain pat- 
terns, the inflexible fifteen units. 
Other universities, California among 
them, offer a more liberal battery of 
criteria for entrance, all of them, how- 
ever, limiting their requirements to a 
demand for definite testimony of intel- 
lectual capacity and performance. 
Stanford, California Institute of 
Technology, Pomona, Whittier and 
Occidental require reports not only on 
intellectual ability, performance, and 
potentiality, but also on character and 
personality, range of interests, and 
participation in school activities. 
Industrial concerns and civil ser- 
vice questionnaires in connection with 
the employment of graduates ask 
school officials for confidential answers 
to such questions as: 
1. Is the candidate a relative? 
2. Is he trustworthy, conscientious, 
dependable ? 
3. Does he show initiative? 
4. Does he willingly assume respon- 
sibilities ? 
5. Does he co-operate? Does he at- 
tract friendship and confidence? 
Does he have the respect of his 
fellows? 
6. How does he take discipline? 
An inquiring parent invariably asks 
of the school concerning his child, 
‘‘How is he getting on?’’ and he 


seems to mean the pupil, all of him, 
his character, his personality, his per- 
sonal welfare. Few parents nowadays 
limit their inquiry to the pupil’s 
achievement in class-work. 


Stressing of Character and 
Personality Intangibles 

The intangibles of character and 
personality seem to be always stressed 
when parents, progressive colleges and 
industry ask concerning high school 
pupils and graduates. It would seem 
then that the time had come when the 
uniform rating scale used for state 
transfer should be expanded to reg- 
ister pupil growth in positive qualities 
of character and personality. Since 
character is a composite of many traits 
it is difficult to choose those traits 
which would be most indicative. Just 
which should be chosen is a problem 
the Association of California Second- 
ary School Principals is striving to 
answer in collaboration with the State 
Department of Education, the West- 
ern Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, the Junior College Federa- 
tion, and certain outstanding psychol- 
ogists and representatives of indus- 
try. 

The problem is a pressing current 
one. In Los Angeles alone a high 
school registrar faces the possibility of 
transcribing placements on the follow- 
ing forty-five traits, grouped roughly 
for this article into seven categories: 

I. Alertness, Attractiveness, Phys- 
ical Vitality, Apparent Physical Con- 
dition. 

II. Industry, Work Habits, Study 
Skills, Persistence, Accuracy. 
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III. Conscientiousness, Dependa- 
bility, Reliability, Responsiveness, Of 
Sound Integrity, Dependable Citizen- 
ship, Initiative, Self Reliance, Ambi- 
tions. 

IV. Capability, Academic Success, 
Intellectual Curiosity, Inquiring 
Mind, Intelligence, Resourcefulness, 
Versatility, Open Mindedness, Scien- 
tifie Attitude, Imagination, Original- 
ity, Creativeness, Power and Habit of 
Analysis, Intellectual Capacity. 

V. Co-operation, Co-operativeness, 
Courtesy, Social Concern. 

VI. Personality, Individuality, 
Leadership, Influence. 


VII. Emotional Stability, 
tional Responsibleness. 


Emo- 


Such a task is an impossible one, 
were data available. Simplification 
and concessions are necessary. The 
co-operative study will probably pro- 
duce standardized listings denoting : 

a. Character qualities, such as 

trustworthiness, initiative and 
dependability. 

b. Personality characteristics, such 
as leadership and attractiveness. 
Interests and attitudes. 

Work habits and study skills. 

e. Abilities involved in interpret- 
ing data. 

f. Abilities involved in applying 
facts and principles to concrete 
situations. 

g. Sensitivity to significant prob- 
lems. 


Methods of Grading Need Revision 

Because growth in these intangibles 
is just as surely the goal of a second- 
ary education as the mastery of any 
subjects taught in an approved sec- 
ondary school, the method of their 
grading needs consideration. If the 
rating is merely an estimate of the 
teacher for office fitting, the problem 
is not pressing. If, however, the use 
of the rating is a teaching technique to 
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incite pupil attention and to encour- 
age pupil growth, a co-operative, 
teacher-and-pupil partnership is indi- 
cated. 

The usual report card procedure is 
first, conscientiousness, meticulous 
rating by the teacher and second, 
pupil acceptance followed by pupil in- 
terpretation to his parents and his in- 
timates. The judgment may be the 
teacher’s best subjective decision. The 
pupil however considers it is a compli- 
ment, a vindication or a libel, and 
needs do nothing constructive about it. 
When instead, under the new plan, he 
becomes a partner in the enterprise, 
the dreaded day of grade-giving be- 
comes for the teacher a day of in- 
formal friendly human companion- 
ship, when both parties to the contract 
learn the other’s standpoint and ad- 
just their own. Sometimes both find 
stimulation and challenge in the inter- 
view and both remake their judg- 
ments. 


Interviews and Forums 
Solve Problems 


Changing the time from the teach- 
er’s ‘‘Leisure’’ to the teacher’s work- 
ing hours does not remove all strain. 
A day crammed full with pupil con- 
ference and mental readjustments is 
a tiring one for the teacher, for he 
knows his work would be fruitless 
without sympathetic understanding 
and dynamic interest. But the re- 


sults? Well, they speak for them- 
selves. The interpretations have all 
been made. The desire for the new 


effort has been launched. The pa- 
rental information and approval be- 
come in importance quite secondary. 
Another advantage that is mutual is 
that the rating takes place in the 
presence of the pupil, not perhaps at 
the end of hours of teacher effort with 
a consequential severity or indulgence 
for those last considered. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
LOS ANGELES 
TEACHER AND PUPIL CO-OPERATIVE RATING ON PROGRESS 
of 
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2. INDUSTRY: 
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Is not easily discouraged by difficult work.... 2.20.4. ceeeee cece] cee eee cee eeeleeeeeeeeeees 
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III. SOCIAL ATTITUDES— 
1. CO-OPERATION: 
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Shows hospitality to school -- 
Does not bother others at work. 


Iv. ABILITY— 
1, ABILITY TO UNDERSTAND: 
Understands work problems with little guidance... 


2. ABILITY TO DO: 
Exhibits skill in undertakings... 


Does thorough work Sin dnicne cobacduaeus bas 


Vv. ACHIEVEMENT— 


1. PREPARATION FOR AND PARTICIPATION 
IN CLASS WORK: 
ME .cus see 
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Written reports .... (ET eRdys 640 bonsewes 
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APPRAISAL OF EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 


A most desirable by-product of this 
pupil-teacher co-operative rating is 
our public forum. Because the grades 
given in Physical Education were de- 
termined objectively and because the 
classes were large, when the pupils 
brought to Physicat Education their 
card to the teacher for his grading, he 
withdrew from the group and the Stu- 
dent Body President conducted a full 
discussion period without supervision 
other than the president’s faith in his 
mission and the pupils’ pride in their 
school and its traditions. The out- 
comes of these public forums have 
often eventuated in reforms in school 
practice and procedure. Through it, 
we believe that the young people grow 
in self control and social responsibility 
and in the conviction that the school 
is the student body, a laboratory for 
their use, a school community which 
should challenge and gain from them 
the best they had to offer. 


The blank here offered is one which 
was used at Abraham Lincoln High 
School before the standardized grad- 
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ing was required of all schools. Even 
now the school issues at five weeks’ 
intervals a progress report which com- 
bines both the prescribed ratings and 
the techniques and traits of our local 
report. Each teacher through its use 
becomes a counselor; he learns the 
why of the pupil’s attitude; the pupil 
learns the teacher’s standards and his 
impression of the pupil’s preparation, 
participation and contribution. To- 
gether they evaluate the past and fore- 
east definite goals for effort. The 
teacher is that day doing his best 
teaching, for he is guide and friend— 
not judge and executioner. 


Pupil-teacher partnership in rating 
pupil progress justifies its costs; it 
represents, too, a positive step in offi- 
cially granting to the pupil freedom 
of opinion and expression, equality of 
opportunity in making judgments, 
and a dynamic challenge to his toler- 
ance and justice. It is a selective 
agent that promotes growth in the un- 
derstanding of goals, mutual good will, 
sympathy and pupil-teacher unity. 


APPRAISAL OF EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Dean of the School of Education, Stanford University 


HE DEVELOPMENTS in educational 

measurement in recent years re- 
flect the basic changes that have been 
taking place in educational thinking 
and practice. The first attempts at 
improved objective measurement dealt 
chiefly or entirely with the measure- 
ment of information. It was natural 
that the emphasis in measurement 
should have been placed at first on 
this educational outcome. The meas- 
urement of the mastery of disasso- 
ciated items of information presented 
fewer difficulties of measurement and 


the dominant stress in the schools of 
the country was on subject - matter 
mastery. Students were given high 
ratings when they had learned the 
subject-matter which had been as- 
signed with little or no regard for oth- 
er characteristics. 

Some educational workers were from 
the first highly critical of the ‘‘scien- 
tific’’ instruments of measurement. 
They contended that achievement tests 
dealt with learnings which were not 
of greatest importance. This view- 
point has wider acceptance now than 
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it had twenty years ago. Much prog- 
ress has been made in enlarging the 
conception of education and effective 
teachers give attention to many im- 
portant educational outcomes other 
than subject-matter mastery. Subject 
matter mastery alone is not considered 
to be enough. The development of the 
total personality, giving attention to 
all lines of development, has become 
the concern of the modern teacher. 
The student lives as a total organism 
and the handling of him in school in- 
fluences all aspects of his nature. An 
adequate appraisal program, then, 
must give attention to all the charac- 
teristics it is intended that the pro- 
gram of the school should help the 
student to develop. 


Relationship Between Objectives 
and Measures 

The relationship between the objec- 
tives of teaching and the measures 
used in appraisal is one of critical im- 
portance. It should be too. obvious to 
require statement that the measures 
ought to be related to the same devel- 
opments which the instructional pro- 
gram has been organized to achieve. 
Yet, it is here that an important haz- 
ard exists. The thinking as to what 
constitutes appropriate educational 
objectives has moved ahead of devel- 
opments in measurement. Under such 
conditions, measurement serves as an 
obstacle to the attainment of desirable 
new objectives. Teachers and stu- 
dents are almost certain to take most 
seriously those elements in the total 
program which are included in the 
program of appraisal. The outcomes 
included in the program of appraisal 
will be stressed and outcomes not in- 
eluded are likely to receive much less 
attention. 

This effect is increased if great at- 
tention is given to the ratings of stu- 
dents by means of honor lists, honor 
societies, merit ratings, ete., and if 
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teachers are rated by administrators 
and supervisors in terms of the stand- 
ing of their students on tests. Tests 
have especially been attacked because 
of the effect they are believed to have 
had on focusing the attention of stu- 
dents and teachers on the mastery of 
subject matter and diverting atten- 
tion from other important educational 
outcomes. Such an effect is almost 
certain to develop when the objectives 
and measurements are not in har- 
mony. The program of appraisal 
should represent a systematic attempt 
to seek evidence on the extent to which 
all the desired educational outcomes 
have been achieved. The same philos- 
ophy of education should be operative 
in the program of appraisal as in the 
program of instruction. 


Unfortunate Divorce of 
Appraisal and Instruction 

The appraisal of the development of 
students has too frequently involved 
the application by the teacher of some 
test or other measure. It has not been 
an integral part of the instructional 
process. This separation of appraisal 
and teaching is unfortunate. It not 
infrequently causes the student to 
work for the ratings or appraisals 
given by the teacher rather than to 
appraise his own progress toward the 
attainment of his own educational 
goals. The appraisal by the individ- 
ual student or group of students of an 
activity that has been completed is 
one of the more important aspects of 
a desirable learning situation. It is 
not enough for the student to do a 
task set by the teacher and appraised 
by the teacher. Instead, the student 
should share in the definition of the 
problem, in the planning of the attack, 
in the execution of the plan, and in 
the appraisal of the outcome. To de- 
prive the student of any one of these 
steps is to prevent him from having 
a total learning experience. 











APPRAISAL OF EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 


The desirability of student partici- 
pation in appraisal becomes more ob- 
vious when outcomes other than mas- 
tery of information are considered. 
Student appreciation in music, art, 
and literature cannot be evaluated in 
the same way that completeness and 
accuracy of information can be 
judged. Certainly, students should 
not be rated high because they happen 
to enjoy the same music, art, and lit- 
erature as the teacher. Teachers will 
vary greatly among themselves. In 
the social studies, students will form 
judgments and attitudes concerning 
social questions which are not in har- 
mony with those possessed by the 
teacher. What reaction is good and 
what is undesirable cannot be deter- 
mined in the same sense as is true for 
tests of factual information. Each stu- 
dent should be helped to test his think- 
ing in relation to his experience and 
to such facts and opinions as the 
teacher can help him to contact. Many 
teachers have discarded the authori- 
tarian concept of life and of teaching 
which would involve giving a high 
rating to students when the students 
agree with them in their thinking, 
their attitudes, and their apprecia- 
tions. As more progress is made in 
conceiving and practicing a type of 
education more nearly in harmony 
with the democratic way of life, stu- 
dents will be given more opportunity 
and training in appraising their own 
educational activities by relating them 
to educational goals and to standards 
which the teacher will help them to 
develop. 


General Policies of 
Appraisal Stated 

Detailed recommendations as to a 
program of appraisal cannot be made 
within the limits of this paper. How- 
ever, certain general policies can be 
indicated in addition to those inferred 
or stated in the foregoing paragraphs. 
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It should be stated, at the outset, that 
one cannot recommend a detailed pro- 
gram which would have general appli- 
cation to all secondary schools. The 
experience of the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association 
will illustrate this point. The Com- 
mittee on Reports and Records first 
recommended a group of aptitude and 
achievements tests for the schools par- 
ticipating in the experiment. This 
program was dropped because the 
work of the various schools varied so 
much in aims, methods, and content 
that the tests chosen did not apply to 
all situations. As a substitute, tests 
are being developed for each school 
in co-operation with the local staff 
after a careful definition of the objec- 
tives of the school. This approach 
insures the development of tests 
closely related to that which the teach- 
ers in the schools are trying to accom- 
plish. 


There is a growing conviction that a 
single rating of the work of a student 
in the form of a mark is extremely in- 
adequate. Its meaning is not clear. 
It represents an appraisal of only one 
or a few of the outcomes of education. 
Attempts to use the single rating to 
cover a variety of educational out- 
comes have made the mark even less 
meaningful because the characteris- 
tics to which it refers are not clear. 
In schools where mastery of a defined 
unit of subject matter is the chief 
stress and teachers are content to have 
the work of an individual interpreted 
by the relationship his work bears to 
that of the other members of the 
group, the mark still has a place. As 
the number of schools operating on the 
basis of that philosophy of education 
becomes smaller, a larger number of 
schools will eliminate the single rat- 
ing or mark entirely or, in a transi- 
tion state at least, include it among a 
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group of indices of development of 
the student along a variety of lines. 
These evidences will include results of 
tests, descriptions of activities carried 
on, responsibilities assumed, interests 
shown, and weaknesses displayed. 
New tests and inventories are appear- 
ing which are helpful in appraising 
development of interests, goals, atti- 
tudes, accurate self-ratings, and desir- 
able adjustment. 


Much information can be secured 
from the students without the aid of 
formal test or inventory blanks. 


As students are observed in action, 
information can be secured concerning 
the extent of development of desir- 
able types of behavior. A student may 
have information concerning situa- 
tions he meets but handle them no bet- 
ter than if he did not possess the in- 
formation. For instance, knowledge 
of books which might be read is of 
some significance, but more significant 
is whether or not he turns to reading 
in his leisure time, and the nature of 
the material he selects to read. We 
cannot assume that the possession of 
information guarantees behavior in 
harmony with that information. Con- 
sequently, behavior of the student 
when he has freedom to shape his ac- 
tivity in terms of his own desires con- 
stitute a highly important aspect of a 
program of appraisal. 
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The gathering of pertinent infor- 
mation is a difficult task. But still 
more difficult is the interpretation of 
the information after it is secured. 
Much of the undesirable effect of the 
use of existing standardized achieve- 
ment tests lies in the improper 
use of the scores. How much signifi- 
cance should be attached to different 
items of information and what should 
be done in light of the information se- 
cured? These are questions which 
force the thoughtful educational 
worker to turn to his educational 
values for help. His educational 
values should have been defined before 
the teaching process started. 

The appraisal of outcomes of in- 
struction is a highly important aspect 
of the work of teaching. It cannot be 
dodged. Some form of appraisal is 
continually being made. The educa- 
tional program cannot be carried for- 
ward without judgments or assump- 
tions as to the status of the develop- 
ment of the individual. The program 
of appraisal should be systematic and 
comprehensive enough to eliminate 
large errors. As the educational pro- 
gram is enriched and made more func- 
tional, valid measures should be used 
for the new outcomes. New objectives 
are not likely to receive desirable at- 
tention of teachers or students if the 
appraisals remain in terms of a more 
limited educational conception. 














MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
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HE DISTINCTION between measure- 

ment and evaluation as employed 
in this paper is perhaps not entirely 
supported by the dictionary. Measure- 
ment is here used in the sense of ex- 
pressing results on a quantitative scale 
of more or less equal units. Evalua- 
tion is here understood to cover a 
wider field of meaning which includes 
that of measurement. It is the con- 
tention of the writer that many out- 
comes of secondary education not now 
susceptible of direct measurement can 
be compared with a standard of 
values. Although this comparison 
will, of necessity, be based on subjec- 
tive judgment the results may have 
distinct worth for guiding the pro- 
cesses of secondary education. 


Measurement Weaknesses Do Not 
Warrant Abandonment 


The instruments of measurement 
thus far devised exhibit numerous 
weaknesses, but they represent an im- 
portant forward step in educational 
progress. Unfortunately, a wave of 
reaction against the use of tests is 
sweeping the country led by a group 
of educators, characteristically de- 
scribed as ‘‘progressive.’’ It does not 
appear logical or wise to abandon the 
use of these valuable devices because 
they do not accomplish all that was 
once claimed for them. 


Much careful thought and critical 
study have been given to the difficul- 
ties and limitations of present day 
tests by those working in this field. 
The more attention test-makers and 
test-users pay to these weaknesses, the 


sooner will improvement come. The 
following is a brief list of some of the 
more obvious problems which need to 
be considered : 


1. Is there an adequate under- 
standing and agreement concerning 
the definition of traits or abilities 
measured ? 


2. What can be done to improve 
the criteria for determining the valid- 
ity of our measuring devices? 


3. What can be done to reduce the 
sampling errors which affect the se- 
lection of test items, and which so 
often blur the meaning of norms? 


4. How can the weaknesses of con- 
struction such as ambiguity of state- 
ment, debatable items, specific deter- 
miners, and opportunities for guess- 
ing, be minimized ? 

5. How can a test be made to par- 
allel more closely pupil growth in ex- 
perience and power, and to reflect 
more clearly the correct emphasis for 
the course ? 

6. How can measuring devices be 
constructed which will probe beneath 
the surface layer of facts and skills? 

7. Can some of the more subtle and 
intangible goals of secondary educa- 
tion be evaluated with any worth- 
while degree of accuracy ? 

The purpose of this paper is to give 
some consideration to the last two 
problems mentioned. The difficulties 
to be overcome in the solution of these 
problems are many and complex. No 
claim is made for the suggestions here 
offered, except that they seem to point 
in the general direction of improved 
techniques. 
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Tests Should Be Means to an End 

Quite obviously tests should be a 
means, and not an end. Frequently 
the use of tests as a basis for pupil 
rewards in terms of marks has made 
taking the test a primary goal. If the 
pupil is shown that tests can assist 
him in the learning process his atti- 
tude will change. When the major 
objectives of the work are apparent 
to the pupil, measurement will find 
its place on the road toward these 
goals. A continuous differentiation 
between the important and the unim- 
portant, on the part of the instructor, 
is necessary. Teacher-made tests must 
then reflect the emphasis given each 
phase of the work. 

In order to gain greater flexibility 
of measurement, some objectivity may 
have to be sacrificed. If less stress is 
placed upon teacher’s marks in sec- 
ondary education, there will be less 
necessity for an extreme degree of ob- 
jectivity. There are times and pur- 
poses, however, which may demand 
more standardized results as the basis 
for comparison. 

For instructional purposes some use 
may be made of pupil-scoring. The 
test remains no longer a sacred instru- 
ment of teacher-power. The pupil is 
encouraged to study his own difficul- 
ties and weaknesses. The conscious- 
ness of progress is known to be an im- 
portant source of interest and motiva- 
tion. Pupil-scoring may assist in the 
development of habits of self-study 
and self-valuation. 

The most defensible use of tests is 
to diagnose learning difficulties, and 
to assist in the planning of remedial 
instruction. While many applications 
of measuring devices are at least open 
to some criticism little objection can 
be brought against the systematic 
checking of the learning process by 
means of diagnostic tests. Here again 
arises the problem of indicating prog- 
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ress toward the more fundamental 
goals of education. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible to point out 
difficulties too subtle for direct meas- 
urement by any means now at hand. 


When the informal type test has 
been constructed for instructional 
purposes, its greatest value may come 
from its use as a teaching device. It 
may always serve as a basis for sys- 
tematic review, and a discussion of 
errors and correct responses. 


Choice of Test Items Important 


In their report to the Commission 
of the American Historical Associa- 
tion on the problems of measurement 
in the social studies, Kelley and Krey 
emphasize the importance of measur- 
ing ‘‘functional facts’’ rather than 
‘‘inert facts.’’ Functional facts lead 
to a basic understanding of the sub- 
ject and are necessary to the growth 
of oncepts, while inert facts have no 
value beyond themselves. 

One of the perplexities of test con- 
struction lies in choosing items which 
are neither important points so well 
established that practically no errors 
will be made, nor obscure questions of 
little consequence to any one. If the 
important facts and principles in the 
field studied have received their 
proper emphasis, little measuring 
value will result from their inclusion 
in the test. The choosing of unim- 
portant items will reward the pupil 
who memorizes all without distin- 
guishing between the wheat and the 
chaff. An obvious solution for the 
difficulty would result from test items 
built to exhibit the pupil’s ability to 
understand and apply the principles 
studied. Such questions are not easily 
constructed, and they do not always 
lend themselves readily to objective 
form. Considerable gain may result 
from the use of carefully planned pro- 
jects designed to afford an opportun- 
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ity for the practical application and 
interpretation of the basic concepts of 
the course. These projects should 
then be analyzed by pupil and teacher 
and a uniform basis for judging their 
worth may be approximated. 


Unsuccessful Measurement of 
Reasoning 

The measurement of reasoning abil- 
ity in various subject fields has thus 


far been rather unsuccessful. Consid-° 


erable experimentation is under way 
at the present time and it appears 
likely that some progress will be made. 
At least two principles must be fol- 
lowed. One of them has been called 
the Law of the Single Variable which 
emphasizes the necessity for measur- 
ing just one thing at a time. Most of 
the so-called reasoning tests include a 
great many other factors in addition 
to problem-solving ability. It is also 
important to make sure that the pupil 
has had no opportunity to learn the 
answers to the questions. Experi- 
mental tests in science have been made 
which require the pupil to select the 
best inference from the facts pre- 
sented. The writer is convinced that 
much ean be expected in the future 
from this type of test. 

Opportunity should be offered in 
some test situations for an expression 
of the pupil’s interest and for his in- 
dividual reaction to the field studied. 
For this purpose perhaps some modi- 
fication of the essay type of question 
may be used. There is need for ex- 
perimentation with devices for indi- 
eating pupil-attitudes within differ- 
ent areas of study. 


Adaptable Program Necessary 
The program of measurement and 
evaluation in secondary schools must 
be dynamic, ever-changing and adapt- 
able to the varying interests and abili- 
ties of the group, and to the growing 
objectives of the course. To accom- 
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plish this will require a thorough 
study of the pupil by means of all the 
instruments of measurement now at 
hand. His capacities, skills, concepts, 
attainments and interests should be 
considered. At the same time it will 
be necessary to know the learning 
values likely to result from the use of 
various materials by the pupil. While 
it is natural to expect a rather wide 
variation in the manner in which dif- 
ferent pupils respond to the same ma- 
terials, yet it is possible to character- 
ize books, pictures, types of pupil- 
activities, and the like as to difficulty, 
interest-appeal, and instructional 
value. The systematic use of existing 
means of measurement, and others of a 
similar nature which are yet to be 
constructed, will assist in understand- 
ing the pupil and the instruments of 
learning. 

What can be done to measure or 
evaluate in harmony with the newer 
emphasis in secondary education? 
Every effort should be made in the 
direction of greater objectivity within 
the limits of validity. Improvement 
in this direction is likely to be slow 
as the less tangible aims do not lend 
themselves readily to objective meas- 
urement. In the meantime much of 
worth can be gained from a more or 
less subjective approach to the prob- 
lem of evaluation. 


Subjectivity and Objectivity 
Relative 

The difference between subjective 
and objective is relative. There is no 
definite line of demarcation between 
the two. There are degrees of objec- 
tivity, and tests which seem to be 
equally objective in form are not in 
fact. Perhaps the best measure of ob- 
jectivity is the extent of agreement 
among those qualified to judge. Con- 
sider the case of a true-false test, for 
which a key has been prepared. Aside 
from careless errors, each pupil’s 
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paper will be scored alike by any num- 
ber of teachers. If, however, no key 
is furnished, considerable disagree- 
ment may affect the scoring. There 
may be still less agreement concerning 
the wording of the items, the choice of 
questions, and the emphasis reflected 
in the test. In other words, a test 
may not be as objective as it appears. 

Different degrees of subjectivity are 
also possible at the other end of the 
continuous subjective-objective scale. 
Subjective judgment, under certain 
conditions, may result in fairly close 
agreement among those qualified to 
judge. An excellent example of the 
effective use of subjective judgment is 
the administering and scoring of the 
various revisions of the Binet test. 
Here, under carefully controlled con- 
ditions, subjective judgment yields re- 
liable scores. 

Subjective judgments will be 
greatly improved when they are more 
carefully made. The subjective study 
of pupil-progress should be systematic. 
It is important to follow a plan, the 
parts of which, are logically related. 
Judgments made in harmony with 
some definite pattern of observation 
will be of greater value than those re- 
sulting from careless and haphazard 
opinion. These judgments should be 
made regularly and if possible they 
should be recorded. 

Subjective judgments will be im- 
proved when they are more critical. 
It is essential to frequently question 
results. There is serious danger of 
being too optimistic about the out- 
comes of an experimental program. 
The observer must be on the constant 
lookout for negative instances. Er- 
rors in judgment will be much more 
quickly corrected when an attitude of 
intelligent doubt is assumed by the 
one making the decisions. 


Skill in Observation a Solution 
It seems quite likely that the evalu- 
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ation of the less tangible objectives 
of secondary education will be ap- 
proached largely through increased 
skill in systematic observation. Prac- 
tice in observation is essential. The 
vast majority of people (teachers in- 
eluded) are naturally poor observers. 
It is necessary first to know something 
about the nature of the traits which 
are to be studied. The significance of 
specific acts, expressions, and modes 
of behavior must be seen as they 
combine to form larger patterns of 
meaning. 

The teacher must learn to recog- 
nize specific evidences of pupil growth 
toward the newer objectives of instruc- 
tion. Experience in observation, care- 
fully and critically analyzed, will in- 
crease one’s skill in interpreting atti- 
tudes from behavior. The following 
examples are not sufficiently specific 
to be of much direct help to the 
reader, but they may serve to illus- 
trate the general meaning. Does the 
pupil ask intelligent questions with- 
out being requested to do so by the 
teacher? Is he unwilling to accept a 
mere verbal statement or does he de- 
mand proof? Is a co-operative spirit 
evident in the classroom? Does one 
feel a friendly but businesslike atmos- 
phere in the room? Does the pupil 
present the general appearance of at- 
tention and interest apart from ex- 
trinsic motivation? Is there evidence 
of pupil initiative? Do problem sit- 
uations bring forth an enthusiastic 
response ? 


Need for Intelligent Research 

There is greater need today for in- 
telligent research in education than at 
any previous time. Progressive lead- 
ers talk and write too glibly about 
child growth and a curriculum based 
on interests, appreciation, and intrin- 
sic motivation. So little is yet known 
about interest, how it begins, or how 
to measure it. 
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The type of research, which prom- 
ises to improve the techniques of meas- 
urement and evaluation in secondary 
education, will result from the co-op- 
erative study on the part of many 
teachers, and it will center in the class- 
room. So many studies of learning 
and behavior have been made in the 
laboratory. Many more need to be 
developed in the dynamic social envi- 
ronment of the classroom. Skilled ob- 
servation will supplement objective 
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techniques. The new research will be 
less mechanical than that of the past 
and it will possess a larger perspective. 

Much valuable and constructive 
work has already been done toward 
measuring the objectives of secondary 
education. A mere beginning has 
been made in this field. Far more will 
be accomplished in the future than 
now seems possible in the light of 
present limitations. 


ADVANCEMENTS IN APPRAISAL AT THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 


GEORGE H. MERIDETH 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena City Schools 


M. E. BENNETT 


Director of Guidance, Pasadena City Schools 


ETHODS OF EDUCATIONAL evalua- 

tion must grow out of the educa- 
tional process itself and in turn affect 
that process if they are either sound 
or functional. Any instrument for 
real evaluation must be developed in 
the light of the goals toward which 
the educational process is directed, 
and of the conditions established to 
achieve these goals. 

Appraisal at the Junior College 
level must start with a consideration 
of the actual conditions under which 
the Junior College is operating, and 
of the objectives of this division of 
the educational program. Perhaps 
the most important consideration with 
respect to the Junior College is the 
fact that its student body is less selec- 
tive than that of the traditional four 
year liberal arts college, and therefore 
represents a wider sampling of the 
total population. This fact means 
large numbers of students with wide 
ranges of abilities, interests, and 
needs. With the prevailing economic 
conditions it is also likely to mean 


large numbers of students per in- 
structor and large classes. 

Other important conditions are the 
result of new developments in our 
educational psychology and philoso- 
phy. Our present understanding of 
the conditions under which learning 
takes place emphasizes the importance 
of student interest, purpose and stage 
of growth, with the result that logical 
organization of subject matter import- 
ant from the historical point of view 
is giving way to curriculum materials 
organized around intrinsically inter- 
esting and vitally significant problems 
or conditions of our own times. This 
does not signify the loss of our social 
heritage of the past, but rather its use 
in interpreting the present and in pre- 
dicting possible future trends. 

Our educational philosophy which 
reflects our present civilization of 
complexity and change is tending to 
replace the older ‘‘disciplines’’ with 
those leading toward skill in critical 
thinking and problem solving, and the 
growth of adequate, adaptable indi- 
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viduals imbued with the spirit of 
social co-operation. 


A difficult problem in this period of 
transition grows out of the fact that 
many adult members of the commun- 
ity which a Junior College must serve, 
including many members of a college 
faculty, have themselves been trained 
in that more static period when, as 
Canby states, ‘‘We knew what it 
meant to be an American.’’ This situ- 
ation creates readjustment problems 
for teachers as well as delicate adjust- 
ments between the community and the 
college if the necessary mutual co-op- 
eration is achieved. 


If the Junior College, as predicted 
by many, is gradually to take the 
place of the older liberal arts college 
—it is a vital question whether the 
Junior College is progressing toward 
a program that will afford its students 
a good general, liberal education, serv- 
ing them significantly with respect to 
their social life, standards of conduct, 
and community values. 


New approaches, new procedures, 
new techniques, are required in both 
the basic educational program and in 
its appraisal if progress is to be made 
toward the newer objectives of meet- 
ing the compelling needs of today. 
Evidence of the mastery of the knowl- 
edge of factual material embodied in 
a syllabus will not, by itself, satisfy 
present demands. This statement 
should not be interpreted to mean that 
mastery of information has been dis- 
carded as an educational objective but, 
rather, that it has been relegated to a 
more suitable place among those ob- 
jectives—that of a means to the end 
of intelligent living, instead of an end 
in itself. The newer type of appraisal 
need not, and should not, discard the 
older type measuring instruments of 
information and skills. It should 
rather improve them, interpreting re- 
sults, however, with respect to the 
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place which information and skills 
occupy in the newer educational pro- 
gram. It should also extend the scope 
of measurement and evaluation to in- 
clude the newer objectives, developing 
new techniques of evaluation appro- 
priate to the achievements measured. 


In attempting to appraise the newer 
type of Junior College program, it is 
suggested that research is needed with 
respect to the following problems, in 
order to have the understanding 
needed to guide wisely the develop- 
ments and changes in teaching pro- 
cedures and administration necessary 
to provide adequate opportunities for 
faculty-student co-operation in work- 
ing toward the achievement of desired 
goals: 


1. To what extent can college stu- 
dents learn effectively from demon- 
stration and observation rather than 
from first-hand laboratory experi- 
ences ? 


2. To what extent can students 
achieve understanding and apprecia- 
tion of their social world and improve 
their techniques of social living 
through experiences in broad survey 
courses ? 

3. What are the maximum and 
optimum sizes of classes for effective 
instruction ? 

4. How can we measure the growth 
of college students in ability to dis- 
criminate between major and minor 
concepts ? 

5. How many college students re- 
veal their growing ability to utilize 
problem-solving techniques? 

6. Can goals set by the instructor 
become desirably intrinsic for the 
learner ? 

7. How can the teacher best shift 
from evident adequacy in so-called 
subject matter fields to adequacy and 
security with respect to understand- 
ing of learners and democratic co-op- 
eration in the learning process ? 
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8. What is being accomplished 
through guidance in assisting the 
learner to learn and grow? 


9. What objective evidence can re- 
search reveal as to what is required 
for social adequacy in our environ- 
ment ? 


10. How and to what extent can 
we measure student growth in charac- 
ter and personality ? 


In attempting to carry on research 
or appraisal in any of these or related 
fields, the following steps are import- 
ant: 


1. Clear realization of desired 
goals, and understanding of ways in 
which progress toward these goals 
may be evidenced in student behavior. 


2. Understanding and analysis of 
the conditions under which the de- 
sired learnings could conceivably take 
place. 


3. Provision for opportunity either 
in paper and pencil or other test situ- 
ations, or in natural learning situa- 
tions for manifestations of the learn- 
ing to occur. 


4. Suitable records of manifesta- 


tions of learning which do occur. 


5. Interpretations of these records 


over a sufficient period of time and 
in a sufficiently comprehensive setting 
to reach reasonably significant judg- 
ments as to what learning has oc- 
curred. 


With the large number of students 
per instructor in most junior college 
situations today, the difficulty of rec- 
ord keeping of significant behavior be- 
comes a serious obstacle in an ap- 
praisal program. Probably as we 
shift further toward our newer pro- 
gram, however, we shall find time to 
do these significant things because our 
reevaluations will have caused us to 
drop some activities which are tradi- 
tional holdovers. The journal record 
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which has proved so helpful in the 
study and guidance of growth at 
lower levels may, in changed form, 
prove its effectiveness at the college 
level. 


With the increasing maturity of 
students, it is also desirable that stu- 
dents themselves shall envisage and 
consciously work toward the more in- 
tangible goals of personality develop- 
ment and social adjustment as objec- 
tively as they now strive directly for 
subject mastery and grades. When 
objectivity of viewpoint is achieved 
in this field of social behavior stu- 
dents can, themselves, help in record 
keeping and in evaluation. 


Also, as we progress in our under- 
standing of the conditions under 
which the more complex types of so- 
cial learning occur, we shall probably 
be in a position to develop more ob- 
jective measures of these learnings 
than at present, when we must still 
trust to chance or incidental learning 
for the achievement of some of our 
most important goals in aspects of 
personality, character, social atti- 
tudes, ete. 

The attempt to improve our tech- 
niques of measurement or evaluation, 
or to develop new ones, should not be 
confined to the newer and more in- 
tangible goals. Much work is needed 
in improving the objectivity, reliabil- 
ity, and validity of our older instru- 
ments for measuring tangible infor- 
mation and skills. 

In this transition period, good op- 
portunities are very frequently avail- 
able for controlled research studies of 
the relative values of the newer and 
older procedures where both are car- 
ried on in an institution. Such studies 
may make valuable contributions to 
sound progress by revealing the loss 
of desirable outcomes as well as the 
desired gains through the newer prac- 
tices as compared with the older ones. 











AN EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM ON MARKS AND 
REPORT CARDS 


GEORGE H. PENCE and A. T. NEWMAN 
Principal, Vice-Principal, Colusa Union High School 


N JANUARY, 1934, the Principal and 

Vice-Principal of the Colusa Union 
High School initiated a discussion re- 
garding school marks at one of the 
regular weekly faculty meetings. 
From that time on, during the spring 
semester of 1934, this discussion was 
continued. Much of the available 
data on the subject was collected and 
studied. A large amount of material 
was found relative to the injustices 
and shortcomings of the present sys- 
tem of school marks and report cards 
but very few cases were discovered 
wherein anything very definite had 
been done in attempting to solve this 
challenging problem. After about five 
months of study and discussion the 
faculty unanimously decided to set up 
an experimental program on school 
marks and report cards in the school. 
A committee was designated to study 
the problem during the summer of 
1934 and to report on a preliminary 
plan at the first faculty meeting of the 
fall semester. 


At the time specified this commit- 
tee submitted a plan which was 
adopted for use beginning with the 
1934-1935 school year. The faculty 
then organized a publicity campaign 
which was carried out during Septem- 
ber and October before the first reg- 
ular quarterly reports to parents were 
due to be sent out. Newspaper arti- 
cles were prepared and sent to the two 
local daily papers for publication. 
Teachers discussed the new plan with 
the students in various classes. Also, 
in*October, a well advertised and well 
attended Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting was held. Mr. Walter R. Hep- 


ner, then Chief of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, spoke on the topic, 
‘*School Marks and What Can Be 
Done About Them.’’ In this way the 
new school marks and reports to par- 
ents plan was thoroughly explained 
and ‘‘sold’’ to the students, parents, 
and community before it was initiated. 
(Mr. Hepner had been consulted sev- 
eral times during the study and dis- 
cussion of this problem and he had 
given many valuable suggestions re- 
garding the formulation of an experi- 
mental plan.) The consideration of 
this problem by the faculty brought 
out a number of objections to the elim- 
ination of the usual school marks (A, 
B, C, D). The most important of 
these were found to be as follows: (1) 
Need of grades or marks for univer- 
sity entrance requirements; (2) for 
transcripts of records and transfers; 
(3) for membership in the California 
Scholarship Federation; (4) to meet 
the objections of many parents of pu- 
pils who receive high marks under the 
conventional grading system. 


The attempt was made to set up a 
plan which would meet these objec- 
tions, at least partially ; therefore the 
experimental program finally decided 
upon may be called a ‘‘compromise’”’ 
plan. In outline the procedure 
adopted is as follows: 


Written reports are sent to parents 
regularly once each quarter. Special 
written reports may be sent at any 
time the teacher deems advisable 
and/or necessary. A convenient re- 
port sheet, in padded form, was pre- 
pared. At present there are no des- 
ignated headings on the blank form— 
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no items which teachers may ‘‘check.’’ 
The report must be written in full. 
The only exception to this is on the 
form for health and physical educa- 
tion, on which there are listed several 
headings which may be checked by 
those teachers. However, space for 
the written report is provided also on 
these blanks and must be used. 


The conventional grades (A,B,C,D) 
are placed on each regular report to 
parents in the certain subjects of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years, 
which are required ordinarily for col- 
lege entrance: elementary algebra, 
(but not if taken in the ninth year) 
geometry, advanced algebra, trigo- 
nometry, English 10, 11, and 12, Latin 
I, (not if taken in ninth year), Latin 
II, Spanish I and II, (offered in tenth 
and eleventh years), American his- 
tory and government, chemistry, and 
physics. Also in these subjects a writ- 
ten report of progress and explana- 
tion of the grade is made on the re- 
port form. 


No grades are given in other sub- 
jects on the reports to parents. 


Reports are made in triplicate. One 
is given to the pupil, one to his ad- 
viser, and one to the Vice-Principal 
for filing. The pupil must have his 
report signed by a parent or guardian 
and must return it to the subject 
teacher. 

At the end of each semester each 
teacher fills out a grade report sheet 
in the usual A, B, C, D, F, or Ine. 
grades for each pupil in each subject. 
This report is for the purpose of post- 
ing to the permanent record of the 
student only. These grades are not 
issued to the pupils or parents except 
as noted above. 

Applicants for the California Schol- 
arship Federation secure an applica- 
tion blank from the local chapter ad- 
viser. After the student has filled out 
the application the adviser secures the 
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scholastic rating of the student from 
the office records and determines 
whether or not the student is eligible 
for membership. 


Suggestions to Teachers 
A list of suggestions to teachers was 
prepared. This list serves as a guide 
to the teachers in writing the report 
to parents. The teacher is not ex- 
pected to write the report using the 
terms indicated on the list but, rather, 
the list is intended to be of value in 
indicating the things which should be 
kept in mind by the teacher while pre- 
paring the written statement to the 
parent of the pupil’s progress and de- 
velopment. This list is not entirely 
original." Some of the items were 
taken from Brooks’ work (then un- 
published) ; some from the form used 
in the Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Los Angeles; some from other sources 
and some suggested by our teachers. 
The list of suggestions to the teach- 
ers is given below: 
1. Achievement in subject matter 
mastery. 
a. Knowledge gained. 
b. Skills acquired. 
ce. Appreciation developed, i.e. 
understanding of subject. 
d. Satisfactory progress in 
learning. 
e. Commendable progress in 
learning. 
f. Use of knowledge and skills 
acquired. 
2. Progress made by student in: 
a. Accuracy. 
b. Enthusiasm—interest. 
ce. Industry diligence. 
d. Promptness. 
3. Social relationships—citizenship 
—deportment. 
a. Co-operation — with teacher, 
class, or group, ete. 


1Brooks, H. B. What Can Be Done About 
Comparative Grade Marks and Formal Report 
Cards, California Journal of Secondary Education. 
January, 1935, pp. 101. 
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b. Courtesy—both toward those 
in authority and toward fel- 
low students. 

c. Sincerity—ete. 

4. General habits. 

a. Self responsibility. 

b. Self control. 

e. Thinking for oneself. 

d. Dependability—ete. 

5. Attendance at Class. 


This system of reports to parents 
for all school marks has been used in 
the Colusa Union High School since 
the fall semester of 1934. The teach- 
ers unanimously approve the plan as 
being better designed to give a more 
accurate report of the pupil’s prog- 
ress than can be done by using the 
conventional grade marks, although 
much more time is required of the 
teacher in preparing these reports. 


Many parents have highly com- 
mended it while not one has made any 
serious objection or criticism. One 
parent, who has three boys in school, 
brought the first written reports to 
the office and arranged for conference 
with a number of teachers. Each of 
his boys was capable of improvement 
in some subject and the father wanted 
to help the teachers and his sons im- 
prove the situation. When he had 
completed the conferences with the 
teachers he was asked whether or not 
he liked the new reports. He an- 
swered, ‘‘ ‘——’ yes, this is the first 
time I have been able to find out what 
it is all about.’’ 


In another case a parent wrote on a 
report above his signature: ‘‘I think 
you are mistaken,’’ and he wrote fur- 
ther and attempted to explain wherein 
he thought the analysis of the boy’s 
trouble by the teacher was in error. 
He added his suggestions and offered 
his co-operation. Many parents now 
write suggestions or request further 
information when returning the re- 
ports. This condition was not the 
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ease when the old form of report card 
was being used. 

Below are listed some of the appar- 
ent advantages of the experimental 
plan : 

1. A given student is compared 
with his own rate of progress rather 
than with the accomplishment of 
someone else. Perhaps this is the most 
decided advantage of the system. 

2. The reports allow more free- 
dom. A more accurate picture of how 
the student is, and what he is doing, 
in school can be made. This is more 
serviceable to the pupil, parent, and 
teacher in correcting faults and pro- 
moting progress. 

3. Acquaints parents with pupil’s 
standing much better than conven- 
tional school marks, which so often 
are meaningless. 

Apparent difficulties : 

1. More work for teachers al- 
though reports are given twice each 
semester instead of three times as with 
the older marking system. However, 
many special reports are sent when- 
ever advisable. 

2. There is a tendency on the part 
of pupils (and perhaps some parents) 
to associate ‘‘excellent’’ used any 
place in a report with an ‘‘A’’; ‘‘very 
good’’ with a ‘‘B’’; ‘‘satisfactory’’ or 
‘*fair’’ with a ‘‘C’’; ete. 

3. The inherent difficulty of get- 
ting teachers to carefully and accu- 
rately report the progress of a student 
where a written statement of progress 
is required—tendency of some reports 
to become stereotyped. 

4. Errors in teachers’ reports are 
much more evident than in using A, 
B, C, D, ete., grades. 

The entire plan is, frankly, an ex- 
periment and it is yet in an experi- 
mental stage. Many minor changes 
have been made and are being made 
in the set-up but it is felt that much 
progress with the problem is being 
made. 











WAYS AND MEANS OF EVALUATING THE 
NEW TYPE PROGRAM 


PERCY R. DAVIS 
Superintendent, Santa Monica City Schools 


HE PIONEERING EFFORTS of an in- 

creasing number of high schocl 
administrators and faculties through- 
out the country at large, and in Cali- 
fornia in particular, to develop eur- 
ricula and teaching procedures in line 
with the newer philosophy of educa- 
tion, have forced the matter of the 
evaluation of the new type program 
to the forefront as a problem of pri- 
mary importance. 

The reasons would seem to be obvi- 
ous. With the inauguration of such 
programs questions like the following 
demanding an immediate answer 
arise : 

1. Upon the part of teacher and 

administrator, 

a. To what extent are the ob- 
jectives set up being 
achieved ? 

b. In what areas are or are not 
desirable changes in pupil 
growth and behavior occur- 
ring? 

ce. What modifications seem 
needed ? 

d. What shall be the program 
of guidance? 

e. Is the program complete? 
That is, is pupil growth well 
balanced and co-ordinated. 

2. Upon the part of the parent, 

a. What contribution is the 
school making to my child’s 
development ? 

b. Is this contribution of the 
type I believe to be of most 
value to the child’s welfare? 

e. Is my child’s growth pro- 
gressing effectively ? 

d. At what points may I assist 
in co-operating with the 


school to direct the child’s 
experiences intelligently ? 

3. Upon the part of higher institu- 

tions, 

a. What evidence is there that 
the pupil has the background, 
the character and the intel- 
leetual ability or maturity to 
successfully carry on college 
work ? 

b. What is the record of 
achievement in the acquisi- 
tion of skills and informa- 
tion, as well as in the devel- 
opment of ideals, attitudes, 
abilities and interests upon 
which a sound college guid- 
ance program may be built? 

4. Upon the part of nonparticipa- 

ting secondary schools, 

a. What is the evidence that the 
new type program is crea- 
ting values not achieved in 
the regular program ? 

b. Toward what modification 
of the standard program, if 
any, does such evidence 
point? 

These, and others, are the questions 
which compel an immediate attack 
upon the problem of developing a 
method, as definite and as objective 
as possible, of evaluating the results 
achieved by the new-type program. 

The whole problem of evaluation 
comprehends, as well, the evaluation 
of the philosophy of education upon 
which the new movement is based. Is 
the new of greater value to society and 
to the individual than the old? Objec- 
tives and purposes growing out of the 
newer philosophy have been presented 
and amply defended elsewhere, time 
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without number. It is not the pur- 
pose here to repeat that defense. 
Rather, it is the purpose to assume 
that the newer purposes have been 
established as essential in a modern 
program of secondary education. 


Evaluating in Terms of Objectives 

The problem then becomes that of 
developing ways and means of evalu- 
ating the new type programs in terms 
of the objectives set up by the pro- 
grams themselves. A study of these 
objectives shows at once the need for 
a change from our past ideas of evalu- 
ation. Teachers’ marks and grades 
received in essay type examinations, 
or even scores obtained from the use 
of standardized tests will no longer 
suffice. Such evaluation, to be sure, 
may still have its place, but does not 
begin to fill the need. 

A committee on evaluation for the 
eight high schools in Los Angeles 
County, co-operating with the Uni- 
versity of California in experimental 
programs, has recently been appointed 
by Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, State 
Commissioner of Secondary Educa- 
tion. This committee, at its first meet- 
ing, decided to call upon each school 
for its objectives. These were collected 
and compiled for the committee by a 
subcommittee headed by Dr. L. A. 
Williams, of the School of Education 
of the University of California at 
Berkeley, and almost automatically 
classified themselves under four head- 
ings, ‘‘ Understandings,’’ ‘‘ Apprecia- 
tions,’’ ‘‘ Attitudes’’ and ‘‘Skills.’’ 

**Skills’’ and the informational 
aspects of ‘‘Understandings’’ and 
*‘Appreciations’’ may perhaps be 
measured by means of objective tests 
or other known types of measurement, 
but, as can be readily seen, many, if 
not most of the phases of pupil growth 
upon which the new type program 
places emphasis are well designated as 
**intangibles’’ or as ‘‘imponderables.”’ 
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To evaluate the development of an in- 
dividual in habits of social responsi- 
bility, in discriminating taste in art or 
literature, in the ability to do critical 
thinking or to co-operate effectively in 
group activities or to exercise leader- 
ship carries the problem of evaluation 
quite beyond the limitations of our 
commonly accepted marking and 
grading systems. 

To some, these qualities and abili- 
ties may seem as impossible of meas- 
urement as the beauty of a sunset, but 
to others studying the problem a 
rather definite opinion, or hope at 
least, is developing that a method can 
be devised, which, even if subjective 
in part, can be used to determine dif- 
ferences in the development in various 
individuals of these so-called ‘‘in- 
tangible’’ traits and qualities. It is 
believed that the ‘‘case history”’ 
method of the medical profession and 
the social worker combined with the 
analysed rating scale and certain se- 
lected scholastic aptitude, intelligence 
and achievement tests will prove use- 
ful in constructing a rather definite 
picture of individual growth and de- 
velopment in these characteristics. 


Progressives Attack the Problem 
The most comprehensive and scien- 
tific attack upon this problem is that 
being made by the Committee on Rec- 
ords and Reports of the Commission 
on the Relation of School and College 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. This committee, made up of 
university and secondary school per- 
sonnel under the chairmanship of Mr. 
E. R. Smith, Director of the Beaver 
Country Day School, has been work- 
ing for some three years under a grant 
from the General Education Board to 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, and with the co-operation of the 
thirty secondary schools engaged in 
experimental work. Mr. Ralph W. 
Tyler, of the Bureau of Educational 
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Research, Ohio State University, to- 
gether with Mr. Oscar K. Buros, Rut- 
gers University, and other capable 
assistants have been retained by the 
committee and have been at work on 
the problem for sometime. After a 
thorough study of the problem, the 
committee conceived its duties to be as 
follows: 

‘*T. To help the schools obtain, re- 
cord and use information regarding’ 
changes coming about, in their pupils, 
and such facts as help to describe a 
certain pupil at a particular time. 
These include 

1. Methods of obtaining informa- 

tion. 

2. Methods of recording informa- 

tion. 

3. Methods of using the informa- 

tion. 

a. For the better guidance of 
pupils concerned. 

b. By transfer to others to 
whom it may be reported, as 
in sending to a college the 
pertinent facts about an ap- 
plicant. 

**II. To devise ways by which the 
progress and success or failure of the 
experiment can, to some degree at 
least, be determined.’” 

The Chairman states that the com- 
mittee is now specifically at work on 
the following duties : 


‘1, An attempt to improve, 
through experiment and subse- 
quent refinement, its methods 
for the study of pupils’ charac- 
teristics. This is being carried 
on by the committee as a whole. 

2. An attempt to devise improved 
methods of recording informa- 
tion regarding pupils, and re- 
porting it to others. 

3. The determination of the spe- 
cific objectives of the schools, 


—_——- 


1E. R. Smith, The Work of the Committee on 
Reports and Records, Progressive Education, No- 
vember, 1935, p. 442. 
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their departments and teachers, 
and the devising of methods for 
evaluating success in reaching 
these objectives. This is under 
the particular direction of Mr. 
Tyler and is being carried on 
by his assistants and the com- 
mittees of teachers he has or- 
ganized.’” 


Manual for Trait Study 
Gives Analysis 


In its study of the first phase of the 
problem, i.e., methods of studying the 
characteristics of pupils, it found 
some one hundred and sixty words 
used to define attitudes, habits and 
traits. It found slight differences in 
meaning among numbers of them and 
finally selected ten which were of 
major importance, for study and 
analysis. These were sent out to teach- 
ers in the cooperating schools for ex- 
perimental use in studying their pu- 
pils. The findings were turned over 
to Dr. Ben D. Wood for study and 
analysis, which resulted in combina- 
tions and revisions and the publica- 
tion of a ‘‘Manual of Directions for 
Trait Study.’” In the manual the fol- 
lowing six traits are somewhat inten- 
sively analysed and definite rating 
scales developed : 


Responsibility—Dependability. 
Creativeness and Imagination. 
Influence. 

Inquiring Mind. 
Openmindedness. 

The Power and Habit of Analy- 
sis. 


As an example, the following analy- 
sis and rating scale for Responsibil- 
ity-Dependability is given: 

‘*While this classification depends 
largely on attitude toward one’s duties 
and opportunities, the repeated dem- 
onstration of the attitude in actual 


20p. Cit. 


_ Committee on Reports and Records. Progres- 
sive Education Association, New York City, N. Y. 
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practice is the objective evidence on 

which one’s placement depends. 

**It is important that this attitude 
shall include ideals of completeness 
and excellence as well as an element 
of self-criticism. It should also be 
closely related to the desire to do one’s 
best, with dissatisfaction with any- 
thing but really high achievement, and 
with satisfaction in worthy accom- 
plishment. It has not, however, 
seemed wise to ask teachers to judge 
too definitely the elusive question of 
what the motives underlying a par- 
ticular pupil’s dependability really 
are. 

Type 1—Responsible and Resource- 
ful: Those who not only 
carry through whatever is 
undertaken, but also show 
initiative and versatility in 
accomplishing and enlarging 
upon their undertakings. 

Discussion: They do not confine 
their efforts to what is assigned to 
them by others, but carry on additional 
investigations or activities revealed by 
a developing problem, although they 
were not foreseen in the original as- 
signment or plan. 

Type 2—Conscientious: Those who 
complete without external 
compulsion whatever is as- 
signed to them, but are un- 
likely to enlarge the scope of 
their assignments. 

Type 3—a. Generally Dependable: 
Those who usually carry 
through their undertakings, 
self-assumed or assigned by 
others, requiring only oc- 
casional reminder or com- 
pulsion. 

Discussion: Such occasional lapses 
might arise from a lack of driving 
power, long enough span of interest or 
of persistence, from a standard not 
acceptable for the group, from fear of 
error or other emotional interference. 
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b. Selectively Dependable: 
Those who show high per. 
sistence in undertakings in 
which they have particular 
interest, but are less likely to 
carry through other assign- 
ments. 

Discussion: Such a person may 
prove very valuable because of even- 
tual high accomplishment in some field 
of interest, but he is likely to neglect 
some of his duties while in school. 


Type 4—Unreliable: Those who can 
be relied upon to complete 
undertakings only when they 
are of moderate duration 
or difficulty and then only 
with much prodding and 
supervision. 

Type 5—Irresponsible: Those who 
eannot be relied upon to 
complete any undertaking 
even when constantly prod- 
ded and guided.’” 

The committee has already sent 
out to its co-operating teachers mate- 
rial for returns on a study of ten 
other characteristics, and further re- 
visions of the manual as well as publi- 
cation of other supplementary mate- 
rial are intended from time to time. 
The following bulletins published by 
the committee are already in print: 

Bulletin No. 1—Anecdotal Records. 


Bulletin No. 2—Evaluation in 
Mathematics. 

Bulletin No. 3—Interpretation of 
Data. 

Bulletin No. 4—E valuation of 
Reading. 


Interpretation of Data Test. 

Application of Principles Related to 
Chemistry—Test 1.2. 

Nature of Proof—Test 5.2. 

Adaptation of the Neumann Atti- 
tude Indicator. 

Because of the variation of objec- 

tives and teaching procedures in the 


~ 40p. Cit. 
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different schools, the selection of ob- 
jective tests, both the achievement 
type and the scholastic aptitude and 
intelligence type, has been left to the 
individual schools. This would seem 
to be the proper procedure in view of 
the differences in purpose, content and 
method involved —at least for the 
present. 


Sub-committees Attack Other 
Problems 

There are also, under Mr. Tyler’s 
supervision, sub-committees totaling 
some sixty to seventy teachers from 
the experimental schools, a committee 
working upon each of the following 
problems, the valuation of: 

1. Attitudes and Interests. 

2. Study Habits and Skills of Gen- 

eral Importance in the School. 

3. Abilities Involved in Interpret- 

ing Data in the Various Subject 
Matter Fields. 

4. Abilities Involved in the Appli- 

eation of Facts and Principles. 

5. Sensitivity to Significant Prob- 

lems. 

6. Methods of Keeping and Using 

Anecdotal Records. 
7. Study Skills and Work Habits. 
8. Recording and Reporting 
Forms. 

Regarding the work of the commit- 
tee, the chairman states: ‘‘I should 
like to express my conviction that the 
whole undertaking, including the work 
on Reports and Records, constitutes 
the most fundamental attack on the 
problem of secondary education that 
this country has ever seen. It has 
been freely said by our best informed 
educators that secondary education is 
a survival, rather than an education 
planned to meet the needs of the pres- 
ent. This group of schools and col- 
leges is trying to find out what does fit 
present needs for adolescent years. It 

. is trying to devise dependable 
ways of determining actual progress 
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toward goals decided upon as essen- 
tial.’” 


From this brief summary of the 
work of the Progressive Education 
Committee on Reports and Records, it 
can be seen that a really scientific at- 
tack upon the problem of evaluation 
is being made, and that a significant 
contribution may be expected. In 
addition, other committees in individ- 
ual schools are working upon the same 
problem. The committee whose work 
has been summarized, however, has the 
advantage of ample funds and the full 
time of trained assistants to devote to 
the problem at hand. 


Suggestions As To Procedure 

To these faculties and committees 
interested in developing a means of 
evaluation, from a study of the prob- 
lem and of the work already under 
way, it would seem that certain sug- 
gestions might be made as to pro- 
cedure : 


1. Determine by co-operative study 
the general objectives of the pro- 
gram, in terms of desirable 
changes in individual and social 
behavior. 

2. Break down these general into 
more specific objectives each of 
which can be defined as a defi- 
nite skill, body of knowledge, 
attitude, character trait, and the 
like, growth in which ean be de- 
tected by observation even if not 
by objective measurement. 

3. Carefully select available tests 
and other objective measuring 
instruments best adapted to 
evaluating progress in such spe- 
cific objectives as pertain to 
growth in skills and factual in- 
formation. 

4. For those objectives pertaining 
to growth in the so-called ‘‘in- 
tangibles’’, construct graduated 


5Op. Cit. 














rating scales of from five to 
seven points, each of which can 
be set off from that preceding 
and succeeding by means of 
clearly stated description - and 
definition—as in the example of 
‘*Responsibility - Dependability’’ 
given above. 


5. Carry on a ‘‘case history’’ of 
each pupil, including in it the 
usual physical, social and edu- 
cational information necessary 
as well as an ‘‘anecdotal record”’ 
of teachers’ observations as to 
pupil reactions and perform- 
ances in behavior situations. 


6. Set up necessary administrative 
machinery in the form of stu- 
dent records, filing systems, 
teacher conferences, etc., in or- 
der to make the most efficient use 
possible of the information con- 
cerning each pupil made avail- 
able by objective test, trait ra- 
ting scale, case history, anecdotal 
record, ete. 


7. Provide for constant study, re- 
vision and improvement of every 
part of the plan. Keep in touch 
with the work of the Committee 
on Reports and Records of the 
Progressive Education Associa- 
tion quoted herein. 


In conclusion, it should be repeated 
that efforts toward developing a 
means of evaluating the new type pro- 
gram are just beginning. The work 
that has been done, however, gives 
promise, and basis for the belief that 
in the near future useful and valid 
methods will appear for the scientific 
measurement of pupil growth in all 
of the manifold phases of his develop- 
ment, and for the evaluation of his 
progress and the school’s success in 
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achieving the objectives of a truly 
modern and functional program of 
education. 
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HE CRITICISMS set forth in the 

the ‘‘fourteen points’’ of this arti- 
cle are aimed at the conventional type 
of secondary curriculum. The writer 
is fully aware that these criticisms are 
not all valid in the schools of today, 
and that modifications in method and 
content during the past few years 
have partially helped to overcome cer- 
tain weaknesses which have obtained. 
However, it is highly improbable that 
the curriculum of any one school can 
be considered free from all of the criti- 
cisms offered. There is a marked and 
perhaps dangerous tendency for teach- 
ers and administrators to rationalize 
and read into their conventional prac- 
tices progressive theories of which 
they approve verbally. These usually 
do not exist in actuality to an extent 
comparable to that amount in which 
they are imagined. 

It is hoped that the following para- 
graphs will stimulate some realistic 
thinking and a frank open-minded 
consideration of the defensibility and 
vulnerability of the secondary cur- 
ricula. 


1. “Subject Matter Set Out to 

Be Learned” 

The conventional curriculum of the 
American secondary school is essen- 
tially a subject matter curriculum in- 
tended primarily for the ‘‘intellectu- 
ally elite.’’ The Latin - grammar 
school, the academy, and the high 
school of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries had as their major 
purpose the preparation of pupils for 


entrance into an academic college. Re- 
quirements for college entrance were 
(and still are today but in constantly 
decreasing degree) in terms of mas- 
tery of traditional subject matter or 
ability to reproduce from memory cer- 
tain factual information. A philoso- 
phy of education predicated upon the 
mastery of a selected quantity of sub- 
ject matter as the sine qua non of an 
educated person is not in keeping with 
the more progressive concepts of edu- 
cation as growth and learning as ex- 
perience. The mastery of subject 
matter per se constitutes education for 
distinction; learning by experience 
and purposeful activity is more in the 
nature of growth and development.’ 


2. The Pre-Mass Education 

Curriculum 

The conventional curriculum is es- 
sentially a pre-mass education cur- 
riculum. In 1900 there were 630,048 
pupils in American secondary schools ; 
in 1930 this number had increasedl to 
4,740,580. Changes in curriculum 
have not been proportionate to the 
great variety of abilities end apti- 
tudes, and inabilities and inaptitudes 
which have been introduced into the 
secondary school population by this 
tremendous growth. Certain courses 
have been added to the program of 
studies and ways have been devised 
and means invented whereby pupils 
might master better the usual academ- 
ic subject matter with which they 
~ 1Skeeles Arthur G., “Distinction or Develop- 


ment.” Educational Administration a>? Super 
vision, September, 1935. 
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probably should not be concerned at 
all. In few instances has there been 
any fundamental reorganization based 
on the need of the individual and the 
democratic society of which he is a 
part. Almost unanimously the point 
of departure for curriculum revision 
has been the organized fields of 
knowledge rather than the needs of 
the individual in a changing and com- 
plex social order. 


3. Transfer of Training Mental 
Discipline and “Vested” 
Interests 
Many subjects which originally pre- 

pared for further study have been 
maintained because of tradition and a 
sort of academic reverence long after 
the actual need ceased to exist. Few 
pupils compared with the numbers ac- 
tually enrolled in classes will derive 
any appreciable benefits from Greek, 
Latin, modern languages and the more 
formal and abstract types of mathe- 
matics, science, and history. Many of 
these subjects have been defended by 
an outmoded interpretation of the psy- 
chology of transfer of training. Mod- 
ern educational psychology teaches 
that transfer occurs in much lesser de- 
gree and under more restricted cir- 
cumstances than was once generally 
believed. Similarly the idea of mental 
discipline has been largely discredited. 
Few people now believe that ‘‘the do- 
ing of anything difficult and disagree- 
able enables one to conquer the nat- 
ural man, sweetens the disposition, 
and makes it possible for one later in 
life with less reluctance to undertake 
other difficult and disagreeable tasks 
that may be necessary.’” 


4. Atomistic and Organismic 
Psychology 
The conventional curriculum is 
based largely on an atomistic and 
mechanistic psychology of education. 





2Briggs, T. H., Secondary Education, p. 481. 
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During the ‘teens and twenties, edu- 
eational psychology in America was 
influenced greatly by the work and 
teaching of Thorndike and his follow- 
ers. The S-R bond concept, as well 
as the conditioning of behavior in 
accordance with the theories of Pav- 
lov and Watson involves the training 
and combination of the more elemental 
mechanisms with the minor attention 
to the function of the organism as a 
whole. These basic concepts also en- 
courage a highly compartmentalized 
curriculum made up of separate, and 
more or less unrelated fields of learn- 
ing. Only since the introduction and 
spread of the theories of Gestalt psy- 
chology has the behavior of the total- 
ity of the individual been given prime 
consideration with secondary and sub- 
sequent attention being directed to 
simpler and more rudimentary fac- 
tors. The principles of Gestalt psy- 
chology are basic to a modern and 
progressive science of education.’ 


5. Development of Tests and 

Testing 

The growth and development of 
tests and testing were based on a me- 
chanistic psychology and gave undue 
impetus to the departmentalization 
and mastery of subject matter with 
an attendant disregard for worth- 
while social values. Experience with 
intelligence tests in the army during 
the war and with vocational tests dur- 
ing the rehabilitation of discharged 
soldiers tended to establish the testing 
practice quite thoroughly before the 
instruments for testing were suffi- 
ciently refined or testers and inter- 
preters of data were adequately 
trained to warrant such universal use. 
The legitimate purpose of the stand- 
ardized or objective new type test is 
to measure skills and factual learnings 


3%Carr, J. W., “The Relationship Between the 
Theories of Gestalt Psychology and Those of a 
Progressive Science of Education.” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, March, 1934. 
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which contribute to or are cultivated 
by genuine learning activities. Tests 
of this type have a definite place in 
modern educational procedure. How- 
ever, the skills and factual learnings 
which they measure should not be em- 
phasized unduly lest the attitudes, un- 
derstandings, and other more worth- 
while social values be neglected. 


6. Unemployment 

The lack of available employment 
and the increase in the age at which 
young people begin gainful occupa- 
tions make it socially desirable to pro- 
vide opportunities for continued men- 
tal, physical, and cultural growth be- 
yond the age at which they have been 
accustomed to stop school. Techno- 
logical developments seem to be reach- 
ing such a degree of efficiency that 
the demand for human labor is de- 
creasing at an increasingly rapid rate. 
The conventional school has not yet 
adequately met the social and cultural 
needs of those who are within its walls 
directly or indirectly because of exist- 
ing economic conditions. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note a 
statement made a few years ago in 
the Report of the Committee on Child 
Labor, White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. ‘‘Nu- 
merous studies of working children 
show that the causes connected with 
school have furnished the chief mo- 
tives in withdrawal from school to go 
to work for large proportions of work- 
ers.’’ This report was made at a time 
when there was probably more avail- 
able employment than at present. 
However, under any conditions it is 
a rather serious indication of weak- 
nesses in the holding power of the 
school. 

The C. C. C., the junior college, and 
other post high school institutions 
have made a mere beginning in pro- 
viding for the unemployed post adoles- 
cent. It is not inconceivable that the 
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junior college will soon become uni- 
versally a part of our common school 
system. 


7. Higher Age Limit for 

Compulsory Attendance 

Another factor which keeps in 
school many pupils who cannot profit 
from the conventional curriculum is 
the higher age limit established by 
compulsory education laws. These 
laws have been put through the legis- 
lature, and young people are legally 
compelled to attend school. It seems 
only fair to them that the school pro- 
vide for a program of living during 
school hours which is both profitable 
and enjoyable. That the tendency to- 
ward higher compulsory age limits is 
not ephemeral is indicated by a recent 
statement of President Roosevelt in a 
radio address: 

‘*We in your Government are seek- 
ing to extend the school age in every 
state of the Union and to make it easi- 
er for boys and girls to stay in school. 
Work out for yourselves what would 
happen if all the boys and girls of 14 
and 15 and 16 and 17 who are now 
working in industry found it possi- 
ble to stay in school until they were 
at least 18 years old.’’ 


8. Satisfying Use of Leisure Time 

Benjamin Franklin maintained that 
leisure time was time for doing some- 
thing worthwhile. Unemployment and 
the shortened work week make avail- 
able to numbers of people hours which 
might be spent both profitably and 
satisfyingly in doing something worth- 
while provided they were trained and 
encouraged in pursuing self-initiated 
avocational endeavors. Individual 
mental health and social hygiene both 
demand more adequate provisions for 
education for wholesome and satisfy- 
ing use of leisure time. 


9. Character Formation 
The conventional curriculum not 
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only does not provide an effective pro- 
gram of character building by afford- 
ing opportunities and encouraging 
habits of making good moral and ethi- 
cal judgments, but it actually encour- 
ages cribbing, cheating, and other dis- 
honest practices. Undue emphasis on 
marks and grades tends to establish 
an erroneous set of artificial and un- 
sound values in the minds of pupils. 
In the closing paragraph of a recent 
and very worthwhile book on charac- 
ter education, we find: ‘‘The individ- 
ual will find relatively few opportuni- 
ties for utilizing formal facts and 
skills that he learned in school, but in 
every waking minute, as long as he 
lives, he will have opportunities for 
utilizing the moral lessons he learned, 
or might have learned, there.’” 


10. Changing Types of 
Employment 

The variety of types of employment 
are so great and the rate of change in 
kinds of work is so rapid that it is no 
longer possible to prepare specifically 
for vocations. Even if it were possi- 
ble to prepare specifically for various 
types of work, there would be little 
assurance that there would be any de- 
mand for the specific skill after grad- 
uation. 


11. Changing Social Order 

The conventional curriculum does 
not equip one to become an effective 
member of a changing social order. 
Social changes are so rapid and so un- 
predictable that education should be 
more concerned with ‘‘living the good 
life’’ in the present than with prep- 
aration for the uncertainties of the 
future. In the past, education has 
been concerned mostly with materials 
so remote from present-day life that 
their relevancy has been sensed only 
by a few of the more gifted high 


*McKown, H. C., Character Education, p. 462. 
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school pupils and teachers. In so far 
as this relationship to living and life 
today has not been sensed, education 
has been largely innocuous. 


12. Individual Differences 


In the final analysis comparatively 
little has been done in the recognition 
of differences in the aptitudes of in- 
dividuals. Differences in mental acu- 
ity and physical characteristics have 
been taken into account, but little 
heed has been given the very great 
and significant social, cultural, and 
emotional variations. Methods and 
materials have been adapted so that 
some pupils could do better things 
which they probably should not be ex- 
pected to do at all. It is quite possi- 
ble that those having less than medio- 
ere endowment should be provided 
with a program consisting almost en- 
tirely of physical and manipulative 
activities with a major emphasis upon 
the ability to work together with 
others. 


13. College Domination 


The conventional high school is 
dominated too much by the college. 
The primary purpose of the secondary 
school is not to prepare for college or 
to select pupils who are likely to suc- 
ceed in further academic pursuits. 
The real needs of the academically 
able should be amply provided for but 
at the same time the secondary school 
should be concerned mostly with the 
‘*Creation of the rich, many-sided per- 
sonality’’ of American youth today in 
the schools of today. Perhaps more 
powerfully than through entrance re- 
quirements, the colleges control the 
type of instruction in the secondary 
schools by the nature of their teacher 
training programs. Teachers who are 
highly trained academic specialists are 
prone to be too formal and academic 
as high school teachers. 
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14. The Laggard Senior 
High School 

The process of liberalization in the 
senior high school has lagged behind 
that in the elementary, junior high 
schools, and most of the junior col- 
leges. It seems little less than tragedy 
for boys and girls to have the privi- 
lege of rich and well-rounded experi- 
ences in the elementary and junior 


high schools and then have to go into, 
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a state of partial or total eclipse where 
wholesome and vital life experiences 
are overcast by the sombreness of for- 
mal academic pursuits until they even- 
tually emerge from the senior high 
school. For some people the penum- 
bra does not entirely disappear until 
after graduation from college. (Note 
—The metaphor is somewhat mislead- 
ing. An clipse leaves no permanent 
residual effects on the body eclipsed.) 


THE EVOLVING CURRICULUM OF THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A MORE ADEQUATE 
SECONDARY CURRICULUM 


WILLIAM B. BROWN 
Substitute Director, Secondary Curriculum Section, Los Angeles City Schools 


NE DOES NOT necessarily assume 
O any great amount of wisdom these 
days to state emphatically that a fun- 
damental revision of the secondary 
curriculum is well under way. The 
juiceless learning of much of the tra- 
ditional high school program is most 
assuredly disappearing. Evidence of 
this fact exists on every hand—in the 
findings of national committees, in the 
programs of various experimental 
schools and in the expressions of be- 
lief on the part of educators in all 
parts of the country. One can truth- 
fully state that a new era is upon us 
in this field. One of the most impor- 
tant phases of this is the development 
of a core curriculum, a program of 
general education for all those who 
are in the secondary school. 


An attempt will be made to describe 
some of the elements which are gain- 
ing increasing recognition as impor- 
tant factors in this core curriculum, 
sometimes defined as that common 
body of experiences considered as es- 
sential for all boys and girls today. 
This will be done with a reservation 


and a warning. We are at a decisive 
stage in the building of a new pro- 
gram. If those of us closely concerned 
with the pattern of instruction turn 
out to be stuffed shirt reformers mere- 
ly setting up new academic devices 
to replace old, then our cause is futile. 
The heart of this new development is 
to be found in vital centers of interest 
and spheres of activity which can be 
amply enriched to meet everyday 
needs and problems. To provide these 
we must transform newer viewpoints 
and concepts from theoretical abstrac- 
tions into school experiences and pupil 
purposes as personal and human as 
weinie bakes and mountain camping 
trips. With this objective in view the 
following factors are presented with 
a full realization of the weaknesses in- 
herent in an abstract presentation. 


How Do We Define Core 
Curriculum and How Much 
of the Pupil’s Time 
Should Be Given to It? 

In light of recent social and eco- 
nomic trends it seems desirable in 
grades seven through fourteen that 
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there be increasing emphasis on gen- 
eral integrating experiences and a de- 
creasing emphasis on specialized train- 
ing. General education as defined by 
Arthur Gould, Deputy Superintend- 
ent in the Los Angeles City Schools, 
includes ‘‘that minimum amount and 
type of education that all should have 
to make us a reasonably homogeneous 
people, unified by common under- 
standings, appreciations, and atti- 
tudes. It consists of those activities 
in which children will engage for the 
purpose of achieving outcomes de- 
sirable for all persons, such as the 
ability to co-operate, open-mindedness, 
understandings, and essential skills.’’ 
A program of this type serves as a 
background for later specialization as 
well as for meeting needs of effective 
social living today. In this sense it is 
preparatory for a vocation in its 
broadest meaning and might well 
occupy at least three fifths of the 
secondary pupil’s time. At the junior 
high level practically all the school 
day might well be given over to gen- 
eral orientation activities; at the 
senior high level, the basic social and 
practical aspects should continue with 
a gradual increase in specialized in- 
terests and technical fields of study in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades. This 
trend is manifest wherever a thorough 
going revision is under way. 


How Are Individual Needs and 
Interests Adequately 
Provided For? 


The first reaction to any attempt to 
increase the program of general acti- 
vities is that such a program does not 
meet special needs. To offset this ob- 
jection it is highly important that 
courses of study and activities in the 
eore fields should be flexible and 
diversified. While outcomes will be 
largely the same for all pupils, mate- 
rials and methods will of necessity, 
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vary greatly. Further, the program 
of each child should be so arranged 
that when it appears he cannot profit 
further by general education, a begin- 
ning should be made in specialized 
technical courses. A major emphasis 
throughout needs to be placed on the 
development of each pupil’s total per- 
sonality, resulting in an individually 
and socially integrated adult. Pupil 
differences can and are being more 
effectively provided for in the core 
program of newer practices than in 
the typical traditional subject treat- 
ment. 


From What Sources Should These 
Core Experiences Be Drawn? 


The learning activities to meet in- 
dividual needs and provide a common 
integrating education should be drawn 
from the major areas of human ex- 
perience rather than from rigidly 
compartmental subject fields. This has 
become quite generally recognized. 
These areas include human relations, 
science, health and recreation, fine 
arts, and practical arts. Materials 
ean be selected which will provide 
as large a number and as great 
a variety of real life situations 
as possible. Emphasis throughout 
should be directed toward developing 
a wide range of life interests and giv- 
ing each secondary pupil a compre- 
hension of life as a whole, rather than 
toward developing isolated skills and 
technical abilities. In planning a cur- 
riculum to promote these ends, apart 
from determining general objectives, 
scope and sequence in advance, there 
is great need for providing a wealth of 
suggestive units and materials which 
teachers may draw upon freely to meet 
the peculiar problems of each class. 
As a result of such a plan pupils will 
be given a balanced program of con- 
tinuous experiences through at least 
the tenth grade in the arts, social rela- 
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tions, and other major areas. As far 
as possible these experiences should be 
first hand and related closely to the 
life of the surrounding community. 


What Should Be Excluded From 
the Core Curriculum? 


For a functional program of this 
type the evidence is fairly conclusive 


that there is little or no place for, 


special academic subjects. These in- 
clude, algebra and advanced mathe- 
matics, foreign languages (scholarly 
study), classical literature (analytical 
study), specialized sciences, academic 
social sciences, technical trades and 
highly specialized arts. For the ma- 
jority of pupils through the tenth 
year and for many through the 
twelfth there is no genuine need for 
these studies. The tragedy is that in 
too many cases they have dominated 
the instructional program in the past. 
Vested interests preserve some, even 
where their value is disproven, but 
changes are taking place and time 
will not be far distant when almost 
none of these subjects will be found 
below the upper grades. 


What Should Be Emphasized in 
the Core Curriculum? 


There are many fields and interests 
demanding first attention in the gen- 
eral program. Needless to say, with 
the present length school day, it is not 
possible to provide all the experiences 
which are desirable. All we can do is 
indicate those things which are of 
importance and hope that all pupils 
will have some continuous helpful ex- 
periences in every area. An incom- 
plete list of areas of emphasis should 
probably include the following: 


a. Social studies (including lan- 
guage arts, all grades). 

b. Contemporary literature 
reading for pleasure. 


and 


e. General science (natural science, 
grades seven through eleven). 

d. Art and music, largely appre- 
ciational ; creative work adapted 
to ability levels. 


e. Practical arts and crafts, non- 
technical including household 
arts for all boys and girls. 

f. Everyday business and con- 
sumer education. 


g. Teaching essential tool subjects 
(mathematics and language 
arts) as far as possible in their 
scientific, commercial, and social 
setting, and around functional 
centers of interest rather than 
as isolated drill subjects to 
be mastered. Latter emphasis 
largely for remedial and special- 
ized needs. 

h. Health and physical recreation. 


The work in all these fields might 
well be organized into broad themes 
and units as cores around which a 
wide variety of related learning ex- 
periences can be grouped. 

Major concern should be with con- 
sumer needs, leisure pursuits, broad 
social and cultural interests, and 
everyday living. Academic scholar- 
ship, technical production, deferred 
needs, preparation for a specific voca- 
tion, and such, can be largely post- 
poned until the end of the secondary 
period—about 18 years of age for the 
average pupil. There are some, of 
course, who are ready for and need 
academic or vocational training before 
this time but their numbers are in- 
creasingly becoming less in proportion 
to the total secondary school popula- 
tion. 

As a dominant purpose of general 
education in social and civie develop- 
ment, this program should center in 
the field of human relations as a basic 
course for all boys and girls at all 
levels. Pupil participation, co-opera- 
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tive procedures, and a center of guid- 
ance activity for the entire school 
should characterize this program. 
Further, the themes and units need to 
be so developed that related work in 
science, literature, art, music, and 
practical arts may be included to pro- 
vide true integrative learning experi- 
ences. These units are largely found 
to center around culture patterns, 
ways of living, and significant aspects 
of contemporary life. 

This social emphasis does not pre- 
clude the development of other major 
areas of interest such as science, fine 
arts, practical arts, and literature in 
so far as these meet the general needs 
of the school population. Also, where 
there is need for direct teaching em- 
phasis to develop abilities in mathe- 
matics and language arts, definite 
functional centers of interest can be 
set up for this purpose within the 
integrated program. 


In some cases increasing the time 
given to the general core curriculum 
has meant decreasing the work in the 
practical arts. This is manifestly 
wrong. The arts have a very vital 
part to play in the core program. 
However, the type of work associated 
with these fields in many schools in 
the past has not been desirable. 

Practical arts and commercial stud- 
ies are needed for their values in meet- 
ing everyday needs, avocational inter- 
ests, for craft expression, and other 
general non-technical interests in ad- 
dition to their more limited vocational 
values. In these auxiliary fields, the 
development of appreciational quali- 
ties, wide interests, and adolescent 
abilities supersede the attainment of 
adult standards of creative and tech- 
nical performance and skills. Some 
distinction needs to be made between 
performance power and appreciational 
objectives. Performance power should 
be stressed mainly for cultural, civic, 
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and pupil achievements, and for 
everyday living; not for strictly voca- 
tional outcomes. This clearly does not, 
to the contrary, mean the removal of 
definite standards of achievement and 
attainment of worthy objectives. It 
means an adaptation of standards to 
levels of attainment and adolescent 
interests. 


In the Los Angeles City schools the 
present program of curriculum revi- 
sion contains a number of develop- 
ments in the directions indicated. 
These include a social studies pro- 
gram planned for all pupils, grades 
seven through eleven, a program of 
everyday business and economic prob- 
lems in several grades, a basic course 
in Social Arts for boys and girls in the 
twelfth grade, an increasing emphasis 
on art and music appreciation (but 
still far less than desired), an explora- 
tory course in industrial arts, and a 
program of general science in the juni- 
or high grades with an experimental 
course in advanced physical science in 
the upper grades. In the Los Angeles 
program one will no longer find spe- 
cialized history or geography below 
the eleventh grade. One will note few- 
er pupils in specialized mathematics 
and academic science _ courses. 
Throughout the junior and senior high 
schools of the city there will be ob- 
served a growing emphasis on the 
functional, nonspecialized exploratory 
courses. A wide feeling prevails that 
much progress has been made. Con- 
siderable remains to be done and it 
is hoped particularly that during the 
next few years much improvement 
will result in relating the entire pro- 
gram to community life and adoles- 
cent interests of today. We are con- 
vinced that as an outcome we will have 
a secondary curriculum much more 
in keeping with the purposes of edu- 
cation today than the traditional cur- 
riculum of the past. 
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N SETTING up as one of its major 
Died the development of whole- 
some, well adjusted personalities in 
those whom it serves, education has 
incorporated the principles of mental 
hygiene in its philosophy. To what ex- 
tent has this aspect of our educational 
philosophy affected our practice? 
What changes are needed if we are 
to make further progress toward the 
attainment of this mental hygiene 
goal ? 


Our educational psychology has 
brought us to the realization that per- 
sonality is a continuous emergence out 
of the interaction of the individual 
and his environment, physical and 
social. It is a dynamic process, not a 
static existence. The nature and direc- 
tion of personality growth are the 
resultant of all the forces, inner and 
outer, which play upon an individual, 
and inevitably the school and teacher, 
as integral parts of that environment, 
become factors in directing person- 
ality growth. 


The developing personality is mani- 
fested in the total behavior and social 
adjustments of an individual. Since 
each of us, to a certain extent, masks 
our real self to others, as well as 
oftentimes to ourselves, it is probably 
impossible for one person fully to un- 
derstand another. One of our chief 
tasks as teachers is not only that of 
carrying our study and understand- 
ing of each individual student as far 
as possible, but also that of working 
co-operatively with each individual to 
help him to understand himself better 


probably than we ever can do, and 
then working with him on the mutual 
problem of what educational experi- 
ences will promote his best growth. 

The degree of pupil and teacher in- 
sight respectively into the learner’s 
personality will vary with the ma- 
turity and idiosyneracies of both the 
learner and the teacher. Theoretically 
the teacher should know everything 
possible about a learner, and the latter 
should know about himself at any 
time only that which he can, with 
guidance, use constructively. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it not infrequently 
happens that the learner may be bet- 
ter able to deal constructively with 
knowledge about himself than can a 
maladjusted teacher with a distorted 
outlook on life. This same teacher 
may, by an over-protective or a con- 
demnatory attitude, actually prevent 
an individual from working as con- 
structively toward wholesome life ad- 
justments as he might otherwise do. 
The same may hold true of parents or 
other persons whose lives touch in- 
timately the more plastic lives of 
youths. 

Experimental studies and experi- 
ence have shown that teachers are 
too frequently unaware of what 
mental hygienists consider as basic 
symptoms of maladjustment, and fail 
to recognize or understand unwhole- 
some trends in themselves or others. 
Therefore, some criteria are necessary 
by which we can analyze more ob- 
jectively our own personal adjust- 
ments and the personality manifesta- 
tions of others. 
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What Are Some of the 
Characteristics of a 
Well-adjusted Personality? 

We need to caution ourselves at the 
outset that our judgment, of what con- 
stitutes good adjustment may vary 
with our culture pattern. Ruth Bene- 
dict has portrayed this fact vividly in 
‘*Patterns of Culture,’’ in which she 
shows that the so-called ‘‘normal’’ in- 
dividual in one culture may be the 
antithesis of the ‘‘normal’’ person in 
a different culture. This fact should 
cause us to recognize that adjustment 
is a relative, not an absolute, matter, 
and should also help to develop tol- 
erance and understanding for the un- 
fortunate non-conformer whom we 
label as ‘‘queer,’’ or ‘‘abnormal.”’ 
His heredity, his environment, or both 
may have stacked the cards against 
him, and foreed him into maladjust- 
ment because we have failed to under- 
stand his problems, and, therefore, 
have failed to guide him toward 
needed insight and techniques of liv- 
ing. However, for our own culture, 
at least, we can probably point out the 
following as some of the fairly well 
accepted criteria of a healthy person- 
ality. 

1. Ability and willingness to face 
reality with courage and optimism, in- 
stead of side-stepping issues, creating 
alibis, or distorting situations through 
wishful thinking.’ This habit should 
not lead to the isolating and magnify- 
ing of the unpleasant or sensational, 
but should involve a philosophical ac- 
ceptance of both strengths and weak- 
nesses in himself and others, together 
with the desire to make the most and 
the best of each respectively, and of 
the inevitability of both success and 
failure in any life, success with satis- 
faction but not conceit, and failure 
without discouragement. 


The application of this principle of 
realism also includes the setting by 
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the individual of goals, the striving 
toward which seems most likely to 
utilize fully his particular combina- 
tion of potentialities, and to eventu- 
ate in a rich, well-balanced, and satis- 
fying life. In our complex world of 
change, it must also include a fairly 
high degree of adaptability, problem 
solving ability applicable to ever new 
life situations, and the desire and 
ability to contribute, in some degree, 
to the improvement of the general 
welfare. 

2. Social consciousness and social 
facility. Wholesome social conscious- 
ness, which grows gradually from 
early infancy, involves widening and 
deepening awareness of the inter- 
dependence of human beings, and the 
essential harmony of social and in- 
dividual welfare. Out of such a social 
consciousness come choices of conduct 
on the basis of what is socially de- 
sirable as well as individually satisfy- 
ing. The sacrifice of personal benefits 
may even lose the flavor of self nega- 
tion, and become a privilege because 
of satisfaction gained through whole- 
hearted identification with the larger 
social group. This condition illustrates 
admirably the Biblical teaching that 
‘*Whosoever shall lose his life—shall 
find it.’’ 

Another approach to the explana- 
tion of the need for social conscious- 
ness is through the traditional basic 
human wishes for security, recogni- 
tion, response, and new experience. 
The satisfying of these four wishes 
depends upon a social order of mutual 
dependence, good will, and coopera- 
tion, and the person who fails to de- 
velop these qualities becomes an 
enemy both of himself and others, and 
is, therefore, maladjusted. 

The satisfaction of these four 
wishes demands a fair degree of facil- 
ity in getting along with others, and 
the lack of this social facility may re- 
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sult in ostracism, frustration, and a 
warping of personality. 

3. Harmonious development of 
physical, mental and _ emotional 
aspects of personality. Society has 
long recognized, and, if need be, cared 
for the extreme physical or mental 
weaklings, but we have only recently 
begun to realize the havoc wrought, 
both in their own lives and others, by 
emotional and social infants trying 
to play adult roles, and that a physical 
or intellectual giant may be an un- 
happy social misfit. 

The normal course of human de- 
velopment has been interpreted by 
Kiinkel, a German psychologist and 
philosopher, as a growth out of selfish 
egocentricity into an increasingly un- 
selfish objectivity. In the former state, 
satisfactions depend upon what will 
bring personal benefits. In the latter, 
living becomes a matter of give and 
take, deeply satisfying in itself, with- 
out reference to personal benefits 
which may accrue in the process. 
Kiinkel posits the theory that one 
grows out of egocentricity into objec- 
tivity through suffering. The ego- 
centric person suffers (because he 
must suffer in a social world demand- 
ing co-operation) until his ego eapitu- 
lates, and accepts objectivity sup- 
posedly as the lesser of the two evils. 
Another explanation of how this 
growth is achieved may be found in 
the psychology of economical learning 
through direct experience and insight. 

Probably nothing is more difficult 
to achieve, nor more essential to 
happy adjustment, than this emo- 
tional maturity. The fact that a large 
portion of the adult members of so- 
ciety give evidence of remaining emo- 
tionally and socially immature does 
not auger well for the suceces of the 
younger generation in this respect, 
and suggests the need for a direct at- 
tack on the problem. 
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No aspect of development can be 
neglected without danger of malad- 
justment, since the total functioning 
personality is what counts in deter- 
mining the degree of mental health. 

4. Ability to resolve conflicts and 
compensate wholesomely for frustra- 
tions. Conflicts and frustrations are 
inevitable. Continuously suppressed, 
or unresolved, conflicts characterize 
the state of being of the chronic neu- 
rotic who is in a perpetual state of un- 
adjustment or maladjustment. A bad 
decision may even be better than con- 
tinuous indecision, though, better 
than either, is a systematic attack on 
conflicts, which allows adequately for 
emotional release, but under the direc- 
tion of intelligence. 

Undue frustration without compen- 
sation may result in withdrawal from 
reality and a life of phantasy. An ag- 
gressive attack on frustrations is de- 
sirable, provided it results in person- 
ally satisfying and socially desirable 
achievement. Undesirable compensa- 
tions are those which merely aim to 
satisfy the ego instead of being di- 
rected toward worth while achieve- 
ment. Since we cannot be nor do 
everything we would wish in this 
world, it is also necessary that we 
build standards of value to serve as 
criteria for the choice of possible life 
activities. 

5. Ability to recognize unwhole- 
some tendencies in one’s self, and 
correct them, maintaining a sense of 
humor and a tolerance for unimpor- 
tant idiosyncracies. This self-evalua- 
tive and self-corrective skill is one of 
the most important in the entire 
learning process, and is especially im- 
portant in personality building where 
new adjustments are ever imminent. 

Morbid introspection is incompat- 
ible with good mental hygiene, and 
one corrective for this is a sense of 
humor which can be directed to one’s 
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self as well as others, and which will, 
therefore, prevent one from taking 
self too seriously. Perspective and a 
sense of values are then easier to 
achieve, and one can, with impunity, 
tolerate in either self or others 
idiosyneracies which are socially 
harmless and may add zest or flavor to 
life. 


Educational Conditions and 
Procedures 

Since the school has recognized its 
responsibility for contributing to 
wholesome personality development, 
it must inevitably face the question of 
what educational conditions and pro- 
cedures are most conducive to the 
achievement of this goal. 

1. The personality of the teacher. 
The teacher occupies a key position in 
the mental hygiene program of the 
school, since she is a dynamic factor in 
the school environment, and, there- 
fore, a vital force in the emergence of 
the pupil’s personality. 


‘The most important asset of the 
teacher is a well adjusted personality, 
which has been built upon sound foun- 
dations of self-knowledge, and 
strengthened by wholesome compensa- 
tions for inevitable frustrations, broad 
interests, and a well balanced program 
of activities. Such a personality will 
not exact the toll in the lives of chil- 
dren of abnormal satisfactions for a 
starved emotional life, nor cause 
them to bear the brunt of unre- 
solved conflicts and worry expressed 
through irritation, tension, or undue 
excitement, or depression. The whole- 
some personality of the teacher makes 
possible the wholesome environment 
in which young lives may grow whole- 
somely.”’ 


2. A well-balanced school program. 
To .be well-balanced, the school pro- 
gram must make adequate provision 
for all aspects of growth, including 
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the physical, mental, emotional, and 
social development of the individual. 
To understand these varied needs of 
the individual, it is necessary for all 
teachers who work with him to study 
his needs co-operatively, since he 
is not likely to reveal his whole 
self in any one school situation. 
Each teacher is in a strategic position 
to observe and study daily reactions 
of the pupil, and when these varied 
observations are pooled over a suf- 
ficiently long period of time, some- 
thing approximating a functioning 
personality is likely to take form in 
the picture. 

The school doctor or nurse may dis- 
cover visual or other sensory difficul- 
ties, lowered physical vitality, gland- 
ular imbalance, or other physical 
handicaps which, if unrecognized, 
may prevent satisfactory academic or 
social adjustments with resultant un- 
wholesome compensations. The coun- 
selor, or mental hygienist, may dis- 
cover mental or emotional assets and 
liabilities which need to be capital- 
ized or overcome. A seemingly lazy or 
stupid individual may, in reality, be 
discouraged or blocked in the expres- 
sion of his energies. An apparently 
conceited, self-assured person may be 
inwardly insecure and fearful. 

Only through a well-rounded pic- 
ture including mental, educational, 
and other objective test data, physical 
health data, achievement records, and 
long term teacher, parent, and pupil 
observations can we approach any- 
thing which we can conscientiously 
label knowledge of the individual. 
Such information must, of course, be 
considered a confidential trust, and be 
utilized only in the most professional 
manner. Thoughtless gossip around 
the lunch table or elsewhere may un- 
dermine any mental hygiene program. 

As the real human needs of indi- 
viduals for effective living are better 
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understood by all teachers, we shall, 
undoubtedly, be in a more favorable 
situation to develop the kind of school 
program which will provide truly 
educative experiences for all indivi- 
duals for whom a normal social ad- 
justment is possible, not just for those 
with academic facilitiy. 


Differences in mental or scholastic 
capacity have long been recognized, 
and their academic implications gen- 
erally accepted, but too often a diag- 
nosis of mental retardation has been 
accepted as an explanation of inevit- 
able maladjustment. It must be em- 
phasized that mental health and sat- 
isfactory social adjustment are pos- 
sible on all levels of ability found in 
our public schools, if we but accept 
the challenge. The program of the 
school should be so broad, varied, and 
flexible, as to provide opportunity 
for satisfying and worth while accom- 
plishment by each individual on the 
level of which he is capable, and for 
which he exhibits interest, with rec- 
ognition of his assets as well as his 
handicaps. 


Opportunity for the development 
of social consciousness, and social and 
emotional maturity, is provided in 
the well-balanced school program by 
opportunity for social interplay. 
Through group activities, both cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular, the in- 
dividual gains experience in the give 
and take of social living, insight into 
social adjustments, and satisfactions 
through contributions to the social 
group. 

All of these school experiences 
should involve a sufficient variety of 
life situations to provide opportunity 
for a desirable balance between easy 
success, struggle with difficult situa- 
tions, and philosophical adjustment 
to failure, as well as the satisfaction 
of hard won success. Such experi- 
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ences lay the foundation for that in- 
ner discipline which fortifies against 
the shocks and disillusionments of all 
normal living. 


3. Democratic teacher - pupil rela- 
tionships. In setting up learning sit- 
uations, based on the purposeful ac- 
tivity of the learner rather than 
teacher imposition, the schools are not 
only providing for more economical 
learning, but are also contributing to 
the development of wholesome per- 
sonalities. Meaningful work, pur- 
poseful planning, and abjectivity in 
self-evaluation are factors conducive 
to the functioning of the individual 
as an integrated whole, and to the 
development of a basic sense of se- 
curity through the control of prob- 
lem-solving techniques, applicable to 
ever new life situations. 


As teachers, we need to recognize 
that the attitudes of the learner have 
a profound effect upon his learning, 
and that we have as great a responsi- 
bility for influencing his attitudes as 
for opening the way for his purpose- 
ful planning. Respect for the person- 
ality of the learner, evidenced in the 
same consideration for his rights and 
his feelings that we would desire for 
ourselves, is probably the most basic 
aid in the fostering of effective atti- 
tudes. 


In working toward democratic 
teacher-pupil relationships, we need 
to caution ourselves to retain our im- 
portant role as adult guide and lead- 
er, as we withdraw from the role of 
dictator. Youth both needs and de- 
sires this former service. 


4. Pupil self-knowledge and self- 
direction. No matter how wholesome 
the environment which the school has 
been able to provide, it has not per- 
formed its mental hygiene task until 
it has guided its pupils toward suf- 
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ficient self-knowledge and sufficient 
power of self-direction to enable them 
to carry on with insight and increas- 
ing skill, both outside of school hours 
and beyond the school years. This de- 
mands a technique of living’ based 
upon knowledge of both self and the 
world, ability to analyze and adjust 
to new situations as they arise, to 
evaluate each new experience, and, 
out of a growing understanding, to 
plan and choose intelligently for the 
emerging future. While the whole 
school program should contribute to 
these ends, the efficacy of a direct at- 
tack through a nicely balanced group 
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and individual guidance program has 
been amply demonstrated. 

5. Harmonious relationships be- 
tween school, home, and community. 
A constructive mental hygiene pro- 
gram must be community-wide in its 
scope, in order to prevent the mental 
confusion and insecurity resulting 
from conflicting standards of value 
and ways of living Without a com- 
mon philosophy of life, and a mutual 
understanding of the needs and 
problems of youth, these basic social 
institutions cannot function harmoni- 
ously in building wholesome, happy, 
personalities. 





DIRECTORY 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
(Continued from page 268) 


San Jose: 

San Jose Sentor Hicu ScuHoo.. 

San Jose Tecunicat Hicu ScHoo.. 
San Luis Ozitspo Hicu Scuoor, San Luis Obispo. 
San Mateo: 

San Mareo District Junior CoLiEece. 

San Mateo Hicu ScHoo.. 
San Raratt Hicu Scuoor, San Rafael. 
Santa Ana HicH ScuHoot anv Junior COoLLece, 

Santa Ana. 

Santa Barpara: 

La Cumpre Junior Hicu ScHOoo.. 

Santa Barsara Hicnw ScHoo.. 

Santa Barsara Junior Hicu ScuHoor. 
Santa Maria Union Hicu Scuoor, Santa Maria. 
Santa Monica City Scuoors, Santa Monica. 
Santa Pauta Union Hicu Scuoor, Santa Paula. 
Santa Rosa: 

Santa Rosa Hicu ScnHoo.. 

Santa Rosa Juntor COLLEGE. 
a Ynez Vatitey Union Hicu Scnuoor, Santa 

nez. 

Tamatpais Union Hicu Scuootr, Sausalito. 
AnaLty Union Hicu Scuoor, Sebastopol. 
Setma Union Hicu Scuoor, Selma. 
Simi Vattey Union Hicu Scxoot, Simi. 
Soutn PasaDENA: 

Soutn Pasapena Junior Hicu ScHoot. 

South Pasapena Senior Hicu ScuHoo.. 


Stockton Hicu Scnootr, Stockton. 

Lassen Union Hicu Scuoor anp Junior Couiecs, 
Susanville. 

Tang, anew Hicu Scuoo, anp Junior CoLiece, 
aft. 

TomaLes Joint Union Hicu Scuoon, Tomales. 

Tracy Unton Hicu Scuoonr, Tracy. 

TutareE Union Hicu Scuoor, Tulare. 

SUMMERVILLE Union Hicu Scnuoo., Tuolumne. 

Turtock Union Hicu Scuoon, Turlock. 

Uxian Union Hicu Scuoor, Ukiah. 

VENTURA: 

VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Ventura Juntor Hicu ScHOoOL. 

Ventura Union Hicu Scuoor District. 
Victor VaLtteEy Unton Hicu Scxoon, Victorville. 
Wasco Union Hicu Scuoor, Wasco. 
WatsonvitteE Union Hicu Scuoor, Watsonville. 
Trinity County Hicn Scnoor, Weaverville. 
ware Junior-Sentor Hicu Scuoor, West- 

wood. 


Wueat.Lann Union Hicn Scuoor, Wheatland. 
Wuittier Union Hicu Scuoor, Whittier. 
Witirams Union Hicu Scuoor, Williams. 


Wituits Juntor-Senior Union Hicu Scuoot, 
illits. 


Wooptanp Hicu Scxoor, Woodland. 














HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE MAGAZINES 


J. MURRAY LEE 
Director of Research, Burbank City Schools 


‘‘Gangsters, Slums and Demagogues in 
Secondary Education’’ challenges us in Pro- 
gressive Education for April. Moore, in the 
outstanding article of the month, asks and 
answers these questions: Are secondary 


schools assisting students to form ethical’ 


judgments? Are schools teaching students 
how to think? Are the schools educating stu- 
dents for freedom and democracy? Are 
schools teaching the relevant facts? Are 
the schools promoting the social spirit? 

- * * 


History repeats itself—we recently saw 
enacted events casting their shadow on last 
April the 22nd. For a back-ground, read 
Goodwin Watson’s ‘‘ Revolt on the Campus— 
1774’’ in the Social Frontier for April. Then 
turn to your old newspapers of April 22. 
Nice reading, n’est-ce pas? 

” * * 

One of the oustanding new trends apparent 
at the Secondary Principals’ conference was 
the emphasis on developmental reading. A 
helpful article is, ‘‘Devices for Remedial 
Reading’’ by Harold M. Field, in the South- 
ern California Social Studies Review, for 
April. The Elementary English Review for 
April is devoted to reading. Articles by 
Carr and Durrell are useful and the Educa- 
tional Method for March has articles by 
Betts and Crider which are of value. Then, 
there is James MecCallister’s new book for 
secondary schools on Remedial and Corrective 
Instruction in Reading (D. Appleton — 
Century). 

* _ * 

Another trend of the conference was on the 
use of current problems in the social studies 
classroom. There appeared in the April 
Social Studies, a survey of the use of 
periodical literature in the social studies 
classroom. Besides showing the condition 
in various classrooms, it includes a list of 
sixteen suggestions as to method and twenty- 
four suggested pupil activities. 

* am ia 

Since this issue is devoted to evaluation, 
the April number of the Southern California 
Social Studies Review will be of special in- 
terest. Tom Riley has an especially interest- 
ing and valuable article on the ‘‘ Evaluation 
of the ‘New’ Social Studies.’’ 


For the information of you who are inter- 
ested in evaluation, Dr. Tyler has a recent 
article, ‘‘ Defining and Measuring Objectives 
in Progresive Education,’’ which appeared 
in the Educational Research Bulletin from 
Ohio of March 18. It is a valuable overview 
of the work of Tyler’s committee to date. 

~ ~ * 

There are a number of most interesting 
innovations in secondary schools described 
in the North Central Association Quarterly 
for April. Would you like short descriptions 
of innovations published in this Journal? 
If so, write to Dr. Douglass in the State De- 
partment and let him know. 

* * * 

A brief overview of the development, 
mental and physical, of boys and girls is 
given in the Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House for April. It is extremely helpful. 
The entire issue, by the way, is devoted to 
‘*Summer Camps.’’ 

* . * 

Do you remember in January our ‘‘ intel- 
lectuals’’ selected some of the outstanding 
educational books of 1935? ‘The usual list 
of the ‘‘Sixty Best Books’’ for 1935 was 
published in the April Journal of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. The batting 
average of our group was unusually high. 
Congratulations, we will give you a chance 
next year. 

* * * 

If pupil personnel, guidance and counsel- 
ing is on your list of fields in which you 
plan to keep up-to-date, you will be inter- 
ested in ‘‘Pupil Personnel, Guidance and 
Counseling.’’ It is the April issue of the 
Review of Educational Research. It is a 
summary of nearly 800 references, appear- 
ing in the last three years. When will the 
flood stop? Section two of Occupations for 
May describes fully in a comprehensive man- 
ner, ‘‘ Vocational Guidance in Rockland 
County.’’ 

* * 7. 

A few new books worth a look or two— 
Actwity Program by A. Gordon Melvin, 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior Prob- 
lem Children by H. J. Baker and V. 
Traphagen, and Principles and Technique of 
Curriculum Making by E. M. Draper. 
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Looking back over the hundreds of recom- 
mendations we have made in this column, 
we fear for your sanity, should you have 
tried to follow us. Here is where I close 
with an audible smile. Read Ray Compton’s 
**More Slangles from Two Angles’’ in the 
Educational Scene for April. (By the way, 
Ray, I even have some autographed tests 
I will trade—what do you have?) 

* ” * 

Since this is probably the last issue of 

this column, may I say adieu. We feel that 
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selected bibliographies dealing with the topic 
of the symposium will be of more service, 
My hope is that all of this word-chopping 
has been of some value. My relief is that 
no longer will it be necessary to trim huge 
stacks of educational verbiage each month 
to reach a few valuable logs. And with a 
chuckle I take my leave with lines from that 
interpreter of certain phases of life, Countee 
Cullen: 
‘* Shine as it will, I have no doubt 
Some day the sun, too, may go out.’’ 








SUMMER CONFERENCES 








Stanford University 
Summer Conference on 
Curriculum and Guidance 


Stanford University will conduct a summer 
Conference on Curriculum and Guidance dur- 
ing the week of July 6 through 10 on the 
Stanford campus. 


This conference is planned to serve class- 
room teachers on all levels of the school 
system, curriculum workers, guidance work- 
ers, supervisors, administrators, research 
workers, and the lay public. 

The theme of the conference will be car- 
ried in six general evening sessions, as fol- 
lows: The Practical Problems of Improving 
the Curriculum, H. L. Caswell; The Social 
Foundations of Curriculum and Guidance, 
George S. Counts; The Psychological 
Foundatioins of Curriculum and Guidance, 
Reginald Bell; The Community and Cur- 
riculum Reconstruction, John Studebaker; 
Guidance in the Modern Educational Pro- 
gram, William M. Proctor and Harold C. 
Hand; Some Proposals for a Unified Edu- 
cational Program, Paul R. Hanna. 


In the afternoon the conference will be 
divided into sixteen smaller forum sessions, 
The themes for the forum sessions include 
Psychological, Philosophical, and Sociological 
Foundations of Curriculum and Guidance; 
General Curricular Organization and Ad- 
ministration; Guidance in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools; Junior College and Uni- 
versity Guidance and Personnel; Social Stu- 
dies Curriculum; Mathematics and Science 
Curriculum; Language Arts Curriculum; 
General Arts Curriculum; Health and Physi- 
eal Edueation Curriculum; Curricula for 


Atypical Children; Curricula for Special 
Education—Home Arts, Gifted Children, 
Trade and Industry, Commerce, Agriculture; 
The Curriculum of Teacher Education; 
Adult Education; National Organizations 
Contributing to Curriculum and Guidance; 
Administrative and Supervisory Relations to 
Curriculum; Modern Measurement of Cur- 
riculum Outcomes with Proposals for Re- 
cording and Reporting. 

The mornings will be reserved for informal 
discussion and recreation. Details concern- 
ing the total program and the arrangements 
of the Stanford conference may be obtained 
by addressing an inquiry to Dean Grayson N. 
Kefauver of the School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, California. 





Curriculum Conference 


At U.C.L.A. 


University of California at Los Angeles 
announces a series of conferences on prob- 
lems of curriculum organization and admin- 
istration to be held during the month of 
July, 1936. The conferences will be sched- 
uled for the late afternoon and evening on 
July 15, 22 and 29. From 4:00 to 5:30 the 
Department of Education will offer a series 
of discussions conducted on the seminar plan 
by members of the staff. At 6:00 an in- 
formal dinner wiill be served in the dining 
room of Kerckhoff Hall. From 7:00 to 9:00 
a program of symposium discussions bearing 
particularly upon secondary problems will 
be offered under the auspices of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education. 
These meetings are open to the publie with- 
out charge (except for dinner) and are 
designed to be of very direct and practical 
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interest to classroom teachers as well as ad- 
ministrative officers. Details of this pro- 
gram will be announced later by Dean 
Marvin L. Darsie, to whom inquiries should 
be addressed. 


Curriculum [Improvement 
At Southern California 


The School of Education of The Univer- 
sity of Southern California has organized 


a summer conference on Secondary Educa-. 


tion under the joint auspices of the Univer- 
sity and the California Society of Secondary 
Education. The Conference will be held in 
Bowne Auditorium of the Philosophy Build- 
ing at University Park from July 13 to 17, 
inclusive, sessions running from 9:30 to 
12:00 in the morning, and 2:00 to 4:00 in 
the afternoon. The general theme of this 
year’s Conference is ‘‘Curriculum Improve- 
ment in Secondary Schools.’’ The theme 
has been broken up into five main topics, one 
for each day’s study and consideration, as 
follows: 

Monday—‘‘ What shall be the curriculum 
categories or fields of experience?’’ 

Tuesday—‘‘ How can a curriculum plan or 
sequence of learning experiences that will 
be in harmony with the activity concept be 
established within each major field or 
category ?’’ 

Wednesday—‘‘ How can teachers in pre- 
vailing classroom situations make adequate 
provision for the individual growth and de- 
velopment of each pupil?’’ 


Thursday—‘‘In what terms shall pupil 
growth in each field be measured, recorded, 
and reported ?’’ 

Friday—‘‘How may every individual 
teacher in the school be led gradually into 
fuller and fuller participation in a program 
of continuous curriculum development?’’ 

The purpose of the conference is not only 
to promote the study of secondary education, 
but also, from the institutional point of view, 
to provide opportunity for summer school 
students to engage in the study of common 
educational problems, to bring students and 
faculty together who might not meet in 
regular class work, to promote exchange of 
views between local and visiting faculty 
members, and to draw in community leaders 
in education into helpful relationships be- 
tween local school systems and the general 
personnel of the summer session. 


The committee in charge of the Conference 
consists of Mr. William B. Brown, Acting 
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Director, Department of Secondary Cur- 
riculum, Los Angeles City Schools; Mr. J. D. 
Conner, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
San Diego; Mr. George H. Merideth, Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Dr. ©. C. Trillingham, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 
County; and Dr. Frederick J. Weersing, 
Professor of Education, University of South- 
ern California. The committee has adopted 
a modified panel procedure involving the use 
of a three person panel—a general chairman 
for each day whose responsibility it will be 
to get all points of view clearly represented 
and to guide the discussion constantly 
toward specific conclusions; a main speaker 
who will lead out by presenting the issues 
of the problem as he sees them; and finally 
a reviewer or an interpreter who will assist 
in the development of the theme by the 
audience and will also present a general 
summary of the conclusions reached, Per- 
sons drafted for membership on the panel 
for each day’s discussion have been drawn 
both from the summer school faculty and 
from among the educational leadership of 
the schools of Southern California with 
special representation given to teachers in 
charge of the major fields of study. A 
program of luncheons and other social under- 
takings by the Conference will be arranged 
according to the wishes of those attending. 
Registration is free to all who wish to 
attend. 


Sixth School Executive's 
Conference at Berkeley 


School Executives’ Conferences are to be 
held at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, for the sixth consecutive year. This 
year Dr. Frank W. Hart, in charge of the 
conferences, has arranged that July 13 to 
24 shall be the dates for the series, which 
is being held in recognition of the fact that 
many superintendents and high school prin- 
cipals find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
remain away from their duties for the full 
duration of the regular summer sessions. 


The plan of the conference provides for 
a series of ten sessions from nine in the 
morning to noon, and ten sessions from 1:30 
to 3:30 p.m. 

The conference topics are: Biological 
Foundations of Education, The California 
Plan for Vocational Education, Some of 
the Social and Economie Trends in Voea- 
tional Education, The Administration Aspect 
of the Guidance Program in the Secondary 
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School, Organizing a Junior College, The 
Position of the Schools in the Administrative 
Organization of the State, Balancing a Pro- 
gram of Education, The Progress of Sight 
Conservation in the School, The Social Signi- 
ficance of Speech, Curriculum Development 
in the Elementary School, Publie Relations, 
The Development of Public Social Services, 
Relationship of the Administration of Adult 
Education to General Administration, Locat- 
ing Educational Information and Data, 
Secondary Curriculum Trends, The State- 
ment of Educational Purpose, Needed Re- 
search on the Problem of the Slow-Learning 
Pupil, Significant Trends in Textbook Con- 
struction, and A Public School’s Responsi- 
bility to the Occupational Life of the Com- 
munity. 


Claremont Colleges Plan 
Reading Conferences 


Claremont Colleges announces a series of 
summer conferences concerning reading to be 
held under the joint sponsorship of Alpha 
Iota chapter, Pi Lambda Theta, and the De- 
partment of Education. The purpose of 
these conferences is to bring together those 
who have theoretical as well as practical ex- 
perience bearing on some of the pertinent 
aspects of reading problems. 

These conferences are planned for each 
Tuesday afternoon and evening during the 
regular summer session (June 21 to July 31, 
inclusive). ‘The educational personnel will 
be utilized for the afternoon conferences, 
and specialists outside the field of education 
for the evening conferences. 

These conferences will give no academic 
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credit and Claremont Colleges will not 
charge any fee for attendance. It is planned 
to record all speeches and discussion at each 
conference period and to make them avail- 
able at reasonable cost in mineographed 
form. 

In the study of reading and allied fields, 
the regular summer session offers organized 
courses and seminars, details of which may 
be obtained by writing the Director of the 
Summer Session, Harper Hall, Claremont, 
California. 


Occupational Conference on 
Adolescence and Guidance 


Dr. George A. Rice will be in charge of 
the Conference on Adolescence and Guidance, 
sponsored by the National Occupational Con- 
ference, at the University of California, 
Berkeley, July 13 to 15. 

Teachers and adminstrators will hear re- 
ports and take part in discussions on the 
experimental and investigational studies re- 
garding adolescents, which studies have been 
in progress for several years. 

The National Occupational Conference in- 
vestigations will be of special interest to 
educators primarily interested in guidance. 


Junior College Meeting, 
July 10, 11 


Drs. Merton E. Hill and Nicholas Ric- 
eiardi are planning the program for the 
Fifth Annual Junior College Conference, to 
be held at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, July 10 and 11. 
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USE OF LIBRARIES IN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, by A. Elwood 
Adams. Southern California Education 
Monograph, number 8. Los Angeles: The 
University of Southern California Press. 
1936. 


This monograph, according to the author, - 


represents in condensed form the results of 
a nation-wide investigation of school library 
utilization. 

Dr. Adams illustrates the place of the 
library as an integral part of education, 
especially in the newer types of instructional 
procedures where utilization of reference and 
current materials is essential in the learning 
process. 

The suggested principal’s program for re- 
organization of the library should prove of 
value to all educators. 


* * * 


NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN, Revised 
Edition, by B. L. Ullman and Norman E. 


Henry. New York: The Maemillan Com- 
pany, 1936. $1.40, list. 


NEW SECOND LATIN BOOK, by B. 
L. Ullman and Norman E. Henry. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
$1.68, list. 

Keeping abreast of the best practices in 
language teaching and in textbook construc- 
tion, Ullman and Henry present a revised 
edition of their ‘‘ Elementary Latin’’ which 
is arresting and so organized that Latin is 
highly self-motivated. 

The authors use more ‘‘ English’’ devices 
in the introductory pages, use excellent taste 
in illustrative materials, and employ reading 
materials which are paralleling Roman with 
contemporary student life. 


The Second Book adds to the Ovid and 
reduces the Caesar sections, changes and 
adds illustrations, and generally improves 
the book to provide an abundance of mate- 
rial for the second year classes. 

Correct study habits could be formulated 
more easily by the revised editions since the 
authors use large type, nicely leaded lines, 
and give eye relief by free and judicious use 
of light and bold face type. 

The features for motivation in both texts 
are exceptional, and a great improvement 
over the previous editions. 


A HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY by David 
Saville Muzzey. 928 pages, illustrated. 
$2.12, subject to discount. Ginn and Co. 


Thousands and thousands of high-school 
teachers know that Dr. Muzzey is a master 
in the art of making American history vivid, 
interesting, and meaningful to boys and 
girls. They will find all his talent at its 
best in his new ‘‘ History of Our Country.’’ 

Organized on the unit plan so widely en- 
dorsed by educators, it is a masterpiece of 
order, clarity, and teaching power. ‘‘A 
History of Our Country’’ is not a series of 
lessons with dates and names and events 
to be memorized and recited, but a story of 
the past to help boys and girls to understand 
the world in which they are living, to in- 
crease their patriotism by inspiring them to 
carry on the tradition of a free democracy, 
to preserve its ideals, and to remedy its 
faults. A brief picture of a condition or 
institution existing in our society today pro- 
vides the starting point for each of the 
eight units, subsequent material explaining 
how it came to be. The last three units are 
devoted to the twentieth century, with un- 
failing impartiality in the handling of con- 
troversial matters. Particularly noteworthy 
are the clarity and simplicity with which 
each subject is presented, each page urging 
the reader on to the next. 


Admirably adequate in itself, ‘‘A History 
of Our Country’’ is not overloaded with 
reading references and projects but there 
are ample study helps to meet the student’s 
and teacher’s needs. 

Although it is not always possible for an 
author to excel his earlier successes, it is not 
unreasonable to expect that ‘‘A History of 
Our Country’’ with its many outstanding 
excellences, will soon be recognized as Dr. 
Muzzey’s greatest work. For some years 
his earlier books have been leaders in their 
field. 

The publishers have made of this new 
book a remarkably handsome volume. The 
physical aspects appear to have been planned 
with all the care that could have been 
devoted to a limited edition carrying a high 
price. The typography is admirable, the 
illustrations are profuse and striking, and 
the colored maps are beautiful. They were 
newly developed for the book by lithographic 
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methods, and were printed by offset. Not 

often do we see in a textbook a title page 

in two colors. The physical features were 
planned by the well-known designer, Charles 

R. Capon, working in collaboration with the 

technical and art departments of the pub- 

lishers. Mr. Capon also designed the cover, 
one of the most unusual that has ever been 
used on a textbook. 

a ~ - 

DICTATORSHIP, by Ryllis A. Goslin, 
editor. New York: Foreign Language 
Association. 1936. 25 cents. 
Flamboyant in format, but highly sound 

in scholarship, this third publication in the 

‘*Headline Books’’ series furthers the ob- 

ject of the Foreign Language Association 

**to aid the discussion of important inter- 

national problems by providing a balanced 

background against which the reader may 
make up his own mind on these questions of 
the day.’’ 

This volume has as its objective a critical 
evaluation of dictatorship to ‘‘see how 
dictators came into power, what they have 
tried to do, and what the effect has been 
on the life of the people.’’ Russia, Italy, 
and Germany are analyzed from a much 
more objective and informative basis than 
Tlin’s, ‘‘New Russian Primer’’ did of 
America. 

Class discussion on this volume and its 
accompanying study helps should be highly 
motivated. 

* * * 

SOCIETY IN ACTION; A Guide for the 
Social Studies, by Helen Halter. New 
York: Inor Publishing Co., 1936. $1.66, 
list. 

After six years of co-operative experi- 
mentation at Milne High Sehool, Albany, 
New York, the author presents this guide 
for the social studies in the form of fifty 
curriculum units. The units are grouped 
under three major classifications: self, group 
living in the immediate community, and 
group living in the larger community. 

The subtitle classes this as a ‘‘ guide,’’ 
and a guide it is. The students find no 
long discourses; only an introductory state- 


ment. Then come topics, with suggested 
ways of investigation, references, and ques- 
tions for class discussion. 

The organization of this text suggests 
much in the future for the unit type of 
instruction, and the preparation of basic 
texts for units which are essentially discus- 
sional in nature. The suggestions for teach- 
ers will be invaluable to those using the 
text, and the bibliography prepared by 
Thelma Eaton, librarian, Milne School, sug- 
gests essential contacts for the school society 
as it studies ‘‘Society in Action.’’ 

This volume is one of the Inor Unit Series, 
of which Dr. Forrest E. Long, New York 
University, is editor. 


* . . 


PREMIER COURS DE FRANCAIS, by 
Louis A. Roux. New York: The Maecmil- 
lan Co., 1936. $1.48, lisf. 

SECOND COURS DE FRANCAIS, by Louis 
A. Roux. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1936. $1.76, list. 

Maemillan present in these volumes by 
Roux what is claimed to be a modern, pro- 
gressive, and systematic approach to the 
study of French. 

Typographically, they comply with the 
most recent studies on size of type, length 
of line, spacing, margins, and use of differ- 
ent points of type. 

The vocabularies in all are progressively 
arranged as to difficulty and the second book 
uses nearly 1500 words which were in the 
first, introduces the student to 1100 new 
words, giving a total vocabulary of approxi- 
mately 2600 words at the conclusion of the 
three-year course. 

The lectures, or reading exercises, deal 
with a variety of subjects, mostly in 
idiomatic French. School, home, and com- 
munity activities are the subject in the first 
book, and descriptions of French life and 
places, French customs and history are 
stressed in the second book. The disconnected 
nature of the passages might create some 
problems, but the progressive nature of the 
vocabulary development offers much that is 
commendatory. 


* en 
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A New 
Book 





LEON K. WHITNEY 


Instructor in Speech, South High School, 
Denver, Colorado 


Interest-compelling, effective speech, on the 
platform or in every-day conversation, must 
carry a message. This is the common-sense 
method of speech teaching which an experi- 
enced teacher presents in this new book for 
beginning speech classes. 


Illustrating his discussion of speech plan- 
ning and delivery, Mr. Whitney quotes gen- 
erously from the speeches his own pupils 
have given. These quotations, as well as be- 
ing inspirational for other young students, 
prove the efficacy of this sensible, practical 
teaching method. 


DIRECTED SPEECH shows students the 
vital need for studying and perfecting their 
speech, and gives teachers a sensible method 
of teaching a difficult, often intangible, 
subject. 


Send for circular No. 319 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A Proved 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


CANBY AND OTHERS 


FOR THE MODERN PUPIL TO MEET MODERN NEEDS 


A COMPLETE UNIFIED SIX-YEAR PROGRAM FOR 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Composition and grammar—oral and written 


@ Perfectly articulated from @ Modern, appealing presen- 


year to year; uniform in tation and content that rich- 
quality, purpose, style, out- ly fulfills the contemporary 
line, and authorship. demand for instruction in 


life-like use of language. 


CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH, and the CHECK-LIST OF THE NATIONAL 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH meets the requirements of AN EXPERIENCE 
{ COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. J 


Please write for further information 
THE MACMILIAN COMPANY 
350 Mission Street, San Francisco 








“Heit ot Foundling?”’ 


Bryson’s Adult 
Education 


Another child is now knocking at the door of all public school 
officials. This grown-up child wants further education on a volun- 
tary basis, and it seems clear that society will serve its best ends by 
giving it to him intelligently as his heritage. 





We have now a remarkable grab-bag of available resources for 
adult education: public forums, libraries, night schools, radio 
addresses, parent groups, periodicals, pamphlets, bulletins, dramatic 
clubs, etc., etc. But to avoid waste and confusion, and to help insure 
larger efficiency, these resources must be co-ordinated, supplemented, 
and guided. Whose job is it to systematize, energize, and expand 
this adult education program? Can there be any doubt as to the 
answer? 


So Dr. Bryson’s book is designed mainly to help public school 
administrators recognize, welcome, and train this apparent foundling 
as a legitimate heir. Dr. Bryson says: 


“The awakening of public-school officials to their re- 
sponsibility in adult education has been one of the most 
striking changes of the last decade. The public has 
demanded that opportunity for lifelong learning be made 
available to all classes of people through public agencies. 
The only agency able to meet this demand on a large scale 
is the public-school system.” 


Thus the problem of a more serviceable system of adult education 
is definitely with us. Dr. Bryson’s book is designed to help us tackle 
the problem intelligently. The list price of the book is $2.00. We 
invite your personal order or for your school library. 


“For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress. 


_7oo™~ 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Seconp Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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MUZZEY 
















A better-than-ever Muzzey history, new from cover to 
cover, written with the vigor, charm, and fairness for 
which its author is noted. Unit organization, handsome 
maps produced by a new processs, skillfully devised study 
helps. $2.12, subject to discount. 














% Dr. Muzzey has again achieved success. His new book repre- 
sents the ne plus ultra. Nothing better could be desired.” 
John M. Cox, High School, Raymond, California. 


% “A beautiful book outside and inside. Author and publisher 
alike may well be proud of it.” Wéilliam P. Mathews, Senior 
High School, Puyallup, Washington. 


% “The best high-school text I have seen yet.” A. F. Mahaffey, 
Cleveland High School, Seattle, Washington. 


% “Professor Muzzey has given life to the book. He talks to 
the student in simple language.” George Bruntz, High 
School, Los Gatos, California. 


% “The most satisfactory history I have seen for some time.” 
Alma E. Giddings, Hoover Senior High School, San Diego, 
California. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco, California 














A SPECIAL SERVICE 
FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
AND 
LIBRARIANS 


We have the largest stock of 
BUSINESS, TECHNICAL, 
INDUSTRIAL and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS in the WEST 


. 
We stock the more important Books of the 
\ following publishers: 


American Institute of Accountants 
American Technical Society 
a? Century Company 
eo. Budel Company 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
ao. Publishing Co. 
Brookings Institution 
Bruce Publishing Company 
Chemical Rubber Company 
Chemical Catalog Company 
Columbia University Press 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
F. J. Drake & Co. 
B. C. Forbes Company 
Goodheart-Wilcox Co. 
Gillette Publishing Co. 
Greenburg, Publishers 
Gulf Publishing Co. 
Harper & Brothers 
Norman W. Henley Co. 
piped, A. Knopf, Inc. 
pincott Company 
Tivoria t Publishing Corp. 
Lon let meron & Co. 
| The Macmillan Company 
} Manual Arts Press 
McGraw-Hill Book Compan 
National Bureau Economic Research 
Nickerson & Collins Co 
W. W. Norton & Company. Inc. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co. 
Pencil Points Press 
Pitman Publishing Corp. 
Popular Mechanics Press 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Radio & Technical Publishing Co. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Ronald Press Company 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
Simon & Schuster 
Simmons-Boardman Co. 
Studio Publications, Inc. 
Small Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
University of Pennsylvania Press 
D. Van Nostrand Company 
Vanguard Press, Inc. 
John Wiley & Sons. Inc. 
Williams & Wilkins Co. 
7. 


We have a special service for SCHOOLS, 

LIBRARIES, and Users of Technical, Indus- 

trial, Scientific, and Business Books. I 

we haven't the book you want we wil 

procure it for you. e can supply any 
book in print. 


Technical Book Company 


432 MARKET STREET 
Board of Trade Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 






































CALIFORNIA NEWS 


Auburn and San Luis Obispo 
To Have Junior College Classes 
At the quarterly meeting of the 
California State Board of Education, 
held on July 7, 1936, the board ap- 
proved the applications of the Placer 
Union High School Board of Eduea- 
tion, Auburn, and the San Luis Obis- 
po City Board of Edueation for 
permission to establish junior college 
classes in their respective high schools. 


W.P.A. Survey Reports On 
Adequacy of School Buildings 


A survey of school building ade- 
quacy has been in progress for some 
months as W.P.A. Project 3653, under 
the supervision of Mr. John F. Dale. 
Among the interesting facts brought 
out in this survey are the following: 
(1) $1,318,898 of taxable property in 
the state is not in any school district. 
(2) Six city elementary school dis- 
tricts of the state have no bonded 
indebtedness. They are Alameda, 
Bakersfield, Eureka, Grass Valley, 
Marysville, and Tulare. (3) 324 ele- 
mentary school districts are not in 
any high school district. These items 
depend upon data submitted as of 
October 14, 1934. 


Clear Lake Adds Courses 
To High School Curriculum 


Two new courses added to the eur- 
riculum of the Clear Lake Union 
High School of Lakeport have been 
particularly successful, according to 
Principal A. P. Rhodes. One is in 
‘‘Current Events’’ and is open to all 
students. Time and The Reader’s 
Digest are extensively used. Stress is 
placed upon national and _ interna- 
tional current affairs. The second 
course, in ‘‘Girls’ Shop’’, is open to 
girls of the eleventh grade. Applied 
art, metal work, repairs on household 
articles including electrical equip- 
ment, are a part of the content. 








